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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual mecting of the Americ: eace Society 
will be held at Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Monday, May 28, at 2.30 p. m. Entrance (by 
elevator) No. 74 Beacon street. 

A PEACE BANQUET. 

Shall we have a Peace Dinner on Anniversary week, the 
last week in May, in Boston? It would be one of the most 
interesting and attractive occasions of the entire week. 
Some good sized hall or hotel dining room can be secured. 
The plates may be put at a moderate price, say one dollar 
for a gentleman and one dollar and fifty cents for a lady 
and gentleman, The social opportunity is just what is 
needed and the speaking might be of the best. Who 
seconds the motion? 


ONE PEACE SABBATH IN 1888. 


A prominent friend of Peace proposes that as the year 
1888 has 53 Sabbaths the extraordinary Sabbath be de- 
voted to the cause of Peace by preachers of the Gospel 
throughout the world. He would bave the evening de- 
voted to conference and prayer on the same subject, and 
a meeting called on Monday or some week day succeed- 
ing the Peace Sabbath for free interchange of views on 
the part of members of the congregation or any one 
interested to attend. 

We second the motion with allour heart. Will Ministers 
who pledge themselves to do this or something as near like 
it as is possible and convenient write to us immediately ? 


NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


By invitation of the National Reform Association, of 
which Hon. Felix R. Brunot of Pittsburg, Pa., is President 
and Rev. T. P. Stevenson of Philadelphia, Secretary, the 
Secretary of the American Peace Society will deliver an 
address at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, April 24— 
26. The subject of the address will be ‘Peace among 
the nations a condition precedent to the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth.” 

Preparations are making to welcome large delegations 
from all parts of the United States. The list of speakers 
includes many men of national reputation. 


RACE QUARRELS IN AMERICA. 


The bold position taken by Mayor Hewitt of New York 
not to encourage the race or feudal animosities of the Irish 
or any other nation is sound. The keeping up of flags, 
processions, schools, literature and churches which pre- 
serve the customs or use the languages of foreigners 
should be discountenanced. Most foreign flags, alas, 
represent ancient hatreds and fights more distinctively 
than anything else. The Irish flag is an emblem of 
animosity towards England. The stars and stripes, in our 
country at least, represent universal peace between per- 
sons of all nationalities. No other national flag should 
be exclusively used in the United States. 


ACTION OF CONGRESS. 


A bill to call a Congress of American nations has 
passed both Houses of the U.S. Congress. It is not so fa- 
vorable to comity with England and other European nations 
as one would be which looked to Arbitration alone without 
other complications. But we rejoice that international 
arbitration is to be a leading subject of discussion and 
action in the proposed Congress. If the other American 
nations act favorably and the Congress meets as proposed 
in Washington, it will be one of the most significant of 
assemblies of the kind ever held. For synopsis of bill 
see next page. 


** MANIACS” AND PHOBIAS.” 


Some of the newspapers which try to excite Anglo- 
phobia for party purposes, call those who attempt to 
promote friendship between English speaking peoples 
Anglomaniacs. The types mix the two epithets very 
amusingly. We do not profess either a hatred of Eng- 
land or a passion for England. We love God and 
man and believe we serve both in teaching men to love 
one another. 


NEEDLESS PROVOCATIONS. 


Some of the Canadian sealing schooners have gone to 
Behring Sea this spring armed and full of men, and the 
British Admiralin the Pacific has declared that he will 
protect British subjects from seizure anywhere beyond the 
three-mile limit. If the announcement be true that our 
Government is again to detail three revenue cutters to 
guard the seal fisheries about Alaska, as was done last 
year, Behring Sea is tolerably certain to cause trouble be- 
fore the summer closes. 


Keep your grip on good principles and good conduct, 
and you will be men of good name and of good fortune. 
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COAST DEFENCES. 


Senator Dolph of Oregon has unanimously reported from 
the Senate Committee having itin charge his bill appro- 
priating $26,000,000 for coast defences. If this bill be- 
come a law what follows? 

1. Great Britain, the only power that could threaten 
our coast is defied and dared to come and try conclusions 
with us. 

2. One hundred thousand men would be insufficient to 
efficiently man such vast fortresses. A great standing 
army becomes a necessity. 

8. The new ‘‘Maxim guns” rifled and used with dyna- 
mite would demolish $100,000,000 worth of these forts in 
an hour after the British Navy gets ready. 

4. This will necessitate a $200,000,000 Navy to defend 
the fortifications. ; 

5. The surplus having been expended just when tariff 
and internal revenue have been diminished, there remains 
either direct taxation to supply money for pensions, army, 
navy, etc., and civil service, or national bankruptcy. 

6. War, which costseach day a thousand times as much 
as even these extravagant expenditures, must be waged 
with some nation. If not, soldiers are idle, officers are not 
promoted, the entire armament utterly useless. 

Could any scheme for America to repeat the disasters of 
Europe be more suicidal? Look at it voters; look at it 
economists. Under the light of to-day, is it any thing if 
not idiotic or criminal? 


PROPOSED CONGRESS OF AMERICAN NATIONS. 


The House bill providing for a Congress of the nations 
of the American Continent at Washington in April, 1889, 
which passed the Senate on Thursday, March 22, is likely 
to prove to be one‘of the most important measures in re- 
cent legislation. It has been amended by the Senate, but 
its form is not materially changed. The purposes of the 
congress are merely stated somewhat more specifically. In 
detail the matters which the proposed congress is to be 
called to consider are these : 

First. — Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace 
and promote the prosperity of the several American 
States. 

Second. — Measures towards the formation of an Ameri- 
can customs union, under which the trade of the American 
nations with each other shall, so far as is possible and 
profitable, be promoted. 

Third. —The establishment of regular and frequent 
communication between the ports of the several American 
States and the ports of each other. 

Fourth. — The establishment of a uniform system of 
customs regulations in each of the independent American 
States to govern the mode of importation and exportation 
of merchandise and port dues and charges, a uniform 
method of determining the classification and valuation 
of such merchandise in the ports of each country, and a 
uniform system of invoices and the subject of the sanita- 
tion of ships and quarantine. 

Fifth. — The adoption of a uniform system of weights 
and measures and laws to protect the patent rights, copy- 
rights and trade marks of citizens of either country in the 
other, and for the extradition of criminals. 

Sixth. — The adoption of a common silver coin, to be 
issued by each Government, the same to be legal tender 
in all commercial transactions between the citizens of all 
of the American States. 


Seventh.— An agreement upon and recommendation 
for adoption to their respective Governments of a definite 
plan of arbitration of all questions, disputes and differences 
that may now or hereafter exist between them, to the end 
that all difficulties and disputes between such nations may 
be peaceably settled and wars prevented. 

Eighth. — And to consider such other subjects relating 
to the welfare of the several States represented as may 
be presented by any of said States. 

The President is requested and authorized to invite the 
republics of Mexico, Central and South America, Hayti 
and St. Domingo and the empire of Brazil to join in the 
conference with the United States, and $100,000 is ap- 
propriated to defray the expenses of the conference. 
Ten delegates are to be appointed by the President, rep- 
resenting various interests, such as agriculture, manufac- 
tures, transportation and the exportation and importation 
of merchandise, with at least two persons learned in in- 
ternational law and two in finance. Each of the States 
invited to the conference is to be represented by as many 
delegates as it may elect, but on such questions as may 
come up to be decided by ballot no State shall be entitled 
to more than one vote. 

Our interest and satisfaction at this action of Congress 
turns chiefly on the seventh section. 


SEA COAST DEFENCES. 


The Senate committee on coast defences agreed to 
report favorably the bill introduced by Senator Dolph 
to provide for fortifications and sea-coast defence, with 
an amendment providing that the gun factory to be 
established be located at Watervliet Arsenal, New 
York, instead of the Frankfort Arsenal in Pennsyl- 
vania. The bill provides that there shall be appropriated 
$126,378,800 for the purpose of providing fortifications 
at the following ports: New York, San Francisco, Bos- 
ton, the Lake ports, Hampton Roads, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Portland, the Rhode 
Island ports in Narragansett Bay, Key West, Charleston, 
South Carolina, Mobile, New London, Savannah, Gal- 
veston, Portland, Ore., Pensacola, Fla., Wilmington, N. 
C., San Deigo, Cal., Portsmouth, N. H., defences of 
Cumberland Sound at Fort Clinch, defences for the ports 
of the Kennebec river at Fort Popham; New Bedford, 
Mass., defences of the ports on the Penobscot river, 
Maine, at Fort Knox; and New Haven, Connecticut. 
Of the amount appropriated $21,500,000 is to be ex- 
pended during the fiscal year of 1889, $9,000,000 
during each of the 11 fiscal years thereafter, and 
$5,877,800 during the fiscal year 1901, the money to be 
expended according to the recommendations of the fort- 
ifications board appointed under the act of March 3, 1885. 
The floating batteries and torpedo boats recommended by 
the Board will be constructed by contract, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Navy, according to 
plans approved by a board of naval officers. ‘The guns 
for their armament will be fabricated at the Washington 
navy yard. 

The House committee on military affairs have agreed 
to report favorably the Cutcheon bill appropriating 
$7,435,000 for coast defences. 


Society often says one thing and nature says another. 


Any kind of ani honest job is better than no job at all. 
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MAYOR HEWITT AND THE ST. PATRICK’S 
PARADE. 


HE DECLINED TO REVIEW THE PARADE. 


It is, indeed, to many persons evidence of peculiar cour- 
age upon the part of the Mayor that he should not of 
course accept the invitation to the review. They are 
persuaded that the declination will be visited upon him at 
the polls, and that he will pay the penalty of declining an 
invitaticn which itis not convenient to accept by Irish 
hostility whenever he is a candidate. The Mayor under- 
stands this as well as anybody, and in his remarks, as 
reported, he left the committee under no misapprension 
whatever: 

“It is not a legal holiday ; and you ask me to leave my 
work to review your parade; and you speak first of the 
vote cast- by the Irish and by your society. Now I may 
be a candidate for Mayor next fall, or for President, and 
I may want all the votes Ican get. Every one knows 
that the Irish vote is strong enough to elect any candidate 
in this city for which it is cast: but for the purpose of 
getting this vote I shall not get down to the level of con- 
senting to review any parade, be it Irish, or Dutch, or 
any other nationality. I shall review no parades except 
tho-e which I am officially required as Mayor to review.” 

For such a frank, manly, and honorable reply every 
good citizen is greatly indebted to the Mayor, and amid 
the universal servility of politicians to this, that, and the 
other ‘‘vote,’’ it is refre-hing to hear a public man an- 
swering the representatives of a ‘*vote” in a tone so vigor- 
ous, self-respecting, and thoroughly American. ‘The 
parasites of a monarch are favorite subjects of republicau 
contempt, but the servile seekers of votes are quite as 
contemptible. There is not an honorable and intelligent 
Irish voter in the country who will not respect the Mayor 
all the more.—Harper’s Weekly. 


=" 


BISMARCK THE PEACEMAKER. 


The master of six millions of soldiers declares himself 
the peacemaker of the day. For the moment, he is ac- 
cepted by wondering Europe as the champion of the 
cause of Peace. 

Our chief difficulty in the way of implicitly accepting 
the new evangel of Berlin is that we are not, and never 
have been, advocates for peace at any price. We submit 
that the price now demanded for the peace of Europe is too 
high. For the new Army Bill, which was the ostensible 
occasion for the great Chancellor’s oratorical demonstra- 
tion, the Reichstag is asked to vote a million or so of 
ready money, and to sanction the raising of a loan of 
fourteen millions. It may be said this is Germany's 
affair alone, and that if ber people are content—as would 
appear from the frantic applause of the crowds that surged 
around the triumphant military orator—to accept the tre- 
mendous sacrifices that are involved in the effective organ- 
ization of six millions of troops as guarantees for peace, 
then it is not for lookers-on to object. But that is only 
half thetruth. Thisis an international concern—the peo- 
ples of all Europe, our own included, have to share the 
burden and peril of a peace that can only be secured 
under these tremendous menaces. No organization is 
stronger than its weakest part. Who cau say there are 
not certain very weak joints in this new League of Peace, 


seen? Any month some false step—some blunder caused 
by diplomatic craft or class frenzy—may precipitate the 
crash which would hurl tens of thousands of men to bloody 
death and desolate the face of Europe, destroying existing 
institutions, so that civilization would have to begin its 
great tasks anew. 

Thus the new avatar of Berlin only opens out a renewed 
prospect of the weary round of armament crushing the 
hopes of the suffering millions, of pitiless slaughter of men 
who have no quarrel with their fellows, of misery untold 
in thousands of homes, of civilization thrust back for gen- 
erations, and that God, to whom the Man of Blood-and- 
Iron dares to appeal, defied and dishonored. Public 
opinion, for the moment stunned and dazed, cries, This 
is Peace! but a month’s reflection will unmask the mon- 
strous delusion. Evil can but evil breed; and it remains 
our task to show a more excellent way. The Bismarck- 
ian Peace is only, at best, a modern version of interna- 
tional jealousy and hate.—Concord. 


SOLDIERS AND SUICIDE. 


Soldiers are far more addicted to committing suicide. 
than civilians. One reason for the excessively high rate 
of suicide among soldiers is supposed to lie in the fact that 
they have a ready and effective means of destruction con- 
stantly at hand. Another is they are taught to under- 
estimate the value of life, the crime of homicide and 
accountability to God. Then they are subject to the 
despondency which follows drunkenness and accompanies 
idleness. Then the reaction after the excitements of 
battle and the toil marching; the terrible danger of 
wounds, imprisonment and military punishments induce 
many to murder themselves. The following figures show 
the proportionate rates of suicide with soldiers and 
civilians in some of the principal countries : 

Suicides pér 100,000 per annum 


Soldiers. Civilians. 
United Kingdom 38 11 
France 51 20 
Germany 64 25 
Belgium 45 10 
Austria 84 15 
Italy 30 8 
Sweden 45 12 


THE COMING LANGUAGE OF THE WORLD. 


An exchange makes this statement: ‘‘It is a curious 
fact that while Queen Victoria speaks German in her home 
circle, the present German Empress disregards it in hers 
and uses English as much as possible. English is the 
fireside tongue of the Greek, Danish and Russian royal 
families.’’ 

‘Royal families” have less to do with public sentiment 
and human progress than once they did. If the above 
item be true, bowever, it shows that these influential and 
representative families are yielding to the inevitable. 
English is now, as French once was, the language of diplo- 
macy. It goes with sailors, traders and missionaries 
everywhere and is read wherever people can read. It is 
the language of the United States. Indian, German, Po- 
lish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Russian, Italian and French 
are all giving way before it. The public school, the press 
and the pulpit are its pioneers. It must prevail here and 


which rests wholly on the continued maintenance of de- 
structive forces more enormous than the world has before 


in time, we think, in the world, so making peace. 
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SPAIN. 


In the Spanish Parliament, on February 7th, Senor 
Castelar delivered a long speech, in the course of which 
he reviewed the political situation in Europe. He cen- 
sured the constant increase in the armaments of the 
different Powers and the policy of conquest followed by 
them, and drew a comparison between the military Pow- 
ers and the industrial nations. The speaker recommend- 
ed Spain to avoid any policy of conquest, stating that she 
ought to follow the path of peace and progress in order 
to take her proper place among European nations, and 
also urged, in eloquent terms, the benefits to be derived 
from a general disarmament. Senor Castelar defended 
Spanish interests in Morocco, but declared that the times 
of military conquest were past. The speech was fre- 
quently applauded, and at its conclusion Senor Castelar 
= an extraordinary ovation from all sides of the 

ouse. 


FRANCE—M. GODIN. 


By the decease, during the past month, of M. Godin, 
of Guise (Aisne), France, one of the most earnest friends 
of Peace and International Arbitration on the Continent, 
has passed away. He will, however, be chiefly remembered 
as the benevolent founder of the Workmen's Industrial 
‘‘Colony,” or Familistere, at Guise. He took a profound 
interest in the welfare of the large number of persons 
employed in his works. He was also the proprietor and 
editor of Le Devoir, a journal which has long advocated 
pacific and philanthropic objects. France has suffered a 
great loss by the death of this eminent citizen. 


A PEACE MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 


We are very much gratified to learn of a new move- 
ment in favorof Peace and Arbitration in Italy. It be- 
gan with an eloquent appeal from Signor E. T. Moneta, 
the editor of the influential journal J/ Secolo, of Milan, 
to the committee of the Peace and International Arbitra- 
tion Society of Lombardy. We wish we could publish 
the entire address. It is logical, eloquent, and unanswer- 
able. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICAN WORKINGMEN. 


American Federation of Labor. 
332 E. Eighth Street, N. Y. City, Nov. 19, 1887. 
Mr. Wm. R. Cremer, M. P., ; 

Dear Str—The American °Federation of Labor, 
charged with the solemn duty of defending the interests 
of the working people of this vast continent, fully rec- 
ognizes that human activity in all ages and in all countries 
has been chiefly exhibited in two radically different terms, 
the one military, the other industrial,—or, in other words, 
in fighting and in working—and that the former has 
invariably declined in an exact ratio to the growth of the 
latter. ‘Therefore we hail with deep satisfaction the ar- 
rival of an embassy from our mother country charged with 
the noble duty of proposing 4 treaty of perpetual peace 
between the two great political divisions of the English- 
speaking people. We sincerely hope that your exalted 
mission will prove successful beyond your most sanguine 
expectations. We feel, and know that the aspirations of 


The voice of the workers will never be heard in all its 
strength, grandeur, pathos, and infinite delicacy until war’s 
rude trumpet shall be stilled. 

For this we bid you welcome to the New World, and 
believe us our welcome is heartier because one, at least, of 
your delegation is by birth and education of that social 
class to which we belong; of that class which has the 
most profound interest in the establishment of peace. 

Furthermore, we feel that it would be a public calamity 
if your delegation should return without hearing the 
voice of the workers organized in trade unions. The A. 
F. of L. has issued a call for a convention of dele- 
gates from all Local, National, and International Trades 
Unions to be held in Baltimore, Maryland, December 13, 
1887. The representation in this Convention will be on 
the basis of five delegates from every thirty-two thousand 
men organized in the union of their trade. Therefore, 
we would respectfully request you to delay your departure 
until the representatives of organized labor are in Con- 
vention assembled. 

Hoping that you and your honorable associates will 
favorably consider a request which I shall have the happi- 
ness to forward you, to address this Convention of the 
muscle, and, I might say, the mind and conscience, of 
the American people, 

I am, yours fraternally, 
Sam’L Gompers, President. 


CHARLES WILSON ON STRIKES. 


During the ten years that I was chief officer of 
the Engineers’ Brotherhood, I did not have the right, 
or power, in any emergency, to order any engineer 
to take any man’s place, or even retain or vacate 
his own. During the period of my administration it 
required the majority of the whole organization to permit 
any part to strike, and it was on account of my insisting 
upon the observance of this rule that I was requested to 
resign. 

Mr. Arthur was elected on account of his force policy, 

and he pursued the force plan until he impoverished and 
nearly ruined the organization, as well as hundreds of the 
membership. The strikes on the Boston and Maine, the 
Reading and other railroads are notable examples of the 
ruinous policy which Mr. Arthur undertook to carry out. 
For the past few years the brotherhood has pursued the 
old or original peace plan, and has been prospered and has 
attained a standing that any organization might well be 
proud of. Knowing the past history of the brotherhood, 
and judging from what has been done in the past, I am of 
the opinion that the engineers in the present strike would 
have been very much more likely to have obtained redress 
from all real grievances by peaceful efforts than by a 
strike. 
It should consign any man to infamy and prison who 
interferes by force with the right of any man to work at 
any respectable calling, upon any terms he may choose, 
and a more monstrous crime was never perpetrated than 
to endanger the safety of a railroad train and jeopardize 
the lives of its passengers, and Mr. Powderly and Mr. 
Arthur should shrink with horror from any plan that even 
excuses force in obtaining redress from the grievances of 
the members of their organizations. 


your delegation and of the A. F. of L. are identical. 


Vr., March, 1888. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


tled by war. Why this striking contrast? Why are the 
misunderstandings and contradictions of individuals set- 
tled so peacefully according -to the intelligence and reason 


In San Francisco they have a ‘*‘Chit Chat Club.”” The|of the present, while the misunderstandings and contradic- 
after dinner addresses at this Club, Nov. 14, 1887, are pub-| tions of nations are settled by methods that are a thousand 
lished in an attractive form. We notice that Gen. O. O.| years back in a barbarous and cruel age? 


Howard was a guest and was called upon to respond to the 


The contrast is thus striking because there is a law for 


toast: ‘*The Prospect of Universal Peace.’’ Only a brief | individuals while there is no law for nations. The indi- 
synopsis of his remarks is given, but he seems to have en-| vidual submits to the opinion of society : he must submit, 
dorsed the position of Gen. Sheridan at Philadelphia, that | for the same power lies sleeping behind a court which is 
owing to new inventions of a death dealing nature, warhas| awake and abroad in war. There is no government of na- 
become too costly in human lives to indulge in, and|tions that can compel the obedience of nations so. 
that ‘‘arbitration is to rule the world.” He also quoted | Even if international law should rise to such a height of 
Gen. Grant’s declarations of abhorrence towards war and | power as to become the public opinion of mankind, a na- 
commended his efliciency in securing the Geneva arbitra-| tion that refused to consent to that opinion could be com- 
tion, the grandest the world has everseen. Gen. Howard | pelled to consent only by war, just as the law can only be 
also called attention to the remarkable movement in Eng-| executed by force against the individual who refuses to 
land resulting in a memorial in favor of an Arbitration treaty | submit. So long as any nation refuses to act upon any 
to our Government signed by 233 members of the British | other sense of justice than its own,” war is not an accident 
House of Commons, and the presentation of the same by a/of society, but something rooted in the very constitution 


deputation of the signers to the President and their visit 
to some of the principal eastern cities. 


and progress of the world. 
True, gentlemen, this is a dark fact: but itis a fact, 


In spite of the disorderly conduct of Nihilists in Russia| nevertheless, and one that has played a conspicuous part 
and of Anarchists in France and this country, there is an| in the history of the world. However we way deplore it, 


increasing number of peace-loving men throughout the 
civilized world. 


and look forward hopefully and work heroically in the 
name of reason and of God, the inspirer of reason, for the 


He had faith also in the greatly accelerated missionary | coming of the millennial age, this is the condition of man- 


enterprises of our time, whose sole object was to extend 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace among all nations. 
Rey. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., was the next speaker and 
responded to the toast, ‘‘ War.’’ He said, I have no con- 
troversy with the distinguished General whois our guest 
to-night. I share the hopeful and noble sentiments he has 
expressed, andI share them in common with the illustrious 
prophets and teachers of mankind, who, ininspired vision, 
have seen the time when war shall be no more. We may 
not live to see that time, though there be those here who 
shall not taste death till they see the dawn of that day ; 
‘though it tarry wait for it, because it will surely come 
and not tarry.”’ Not to hope it, and trustingly believe it, 
is to belie those aspirations of the heart of man which the 
Maker has kindled, not to tantalize the world, but to lead 
mankind on to the realization of the poet’s insight, more 
profound than politico-economics, or any doctrine of the 
balance of power, when 


‘All men to be 
Will make one people ere man’s race be run.” 


But while we wait this great fulfilment, what is the 
ground and standing of warin the providence of the 
world? Has ita place in the progress of mankind, or any 
part in that world-system by which the education of the 
race has been carried on through the graduated steps of 
an imperfect morality ? 

Neither the moment nor the propriety of the occasion 
will permit the discussion of so wide and profound a 
theme. I shall be happy indeed, if to your awakened 
minds I can give the seed and kernel of it in a few words. 

Mankind are divided into individuals, families and 
nations. Each of these is a moralunit or whole, endowed 
with the powers and passions of humanity. On a 
large scale, nations make the grand divisions of the hu- 
man world, while individuals are smaller parts of the 
greater whole. The individual is a moral unit, and the 
nation is a moral unit. Therefore, disputes may arise be- 
tween nations and between individuals. In the one case 
they are settled by law; in the other case, they are set- 


kind to-day. 
*Let it try the sense of justice of other nations, i. e., let it call a Cou 


HOW ONE TOWN AVOIDS STRIKES. 


In Olean, N. Y., where anincrease of twenty-five per 
cent. in population has been provided for within the last 
three months by additions to its manufacturing industries, 
through the organized efforts of a Board of Trade, the 
capitalists have inaugurated a novel movement which not 
only aids materially in the growth of the place, but gives 
such advantages to the laboring men that the chances for 
strikes and kindred troubles are reduced to the minimum. 
Any manufacturer locating in Olean is guaranteed homes 
for his employes built after their own plans, and supplied 
to them at actual value, the tenants paying thereon the 
rental price of from $5 to $8 per month. Thus is left with 
the laborer the option of owning his own home, or of pay- 
ing rent, the terms in either instance being the same, 
save in the matter of interest upon the unpaid portion in 
case of purchase. ‘This the capitalist takes as his profit 
upon the transaction. In the one instance the man who 
buys has his home paid for in a few years; in the other 
the tenant pays in the same time nearly as much and does 
not own a shingle. In Olean the laboring classes are not 
slow to see the advantage of buying; the manufacturer 
sees the advantage of steady and reliable labor thus af- 
forded, and the resident capitalist a sure prevention of 
strikes and safe investment of his money. The example 
of the moneyed men of Olean is worthy of emulation. 


Have a reserve force that will come out when you need 
it. 

The man who dies poor is rich if he only holds fast his 
honesty and his hope, . 

Only those who make clean money and do clean things 
win success. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE 


OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


PUTNAM ON THE FISHERY TREATY. 


The Hon. William L. Putnam, one of the American 
plenipotentiaries who negotiated the fishery treaty, has 
published in the Eastern Argus an elaborate exposition of 
the treaty. It should be read by all as a commentary 
upon the document now before the Senate for ratification. 

He first calls attention to the fact that critics carelessly 
or purposely have confused the treaty itself with the pro- 
tocol or temporary arrangement tendered by the British 
government to such United States vessels as care to avail 
of it during the period, not exceeding two years, which 
may elapse before the formal ratification of the treaty it- 
self. This protocol offers for a fee of $1.50 per ton to 
issue an annual license to any of our fishing vessels that 
desire to enter provincial ports for the purchase of bait or 
other purposes incidental to fishing. It also relieves our 
vessels in certain cases from the duty of custom-house 
entry, and in terms limits the penalty of forfeiture to the 
specific offences of fishing or preparing to fish in territo- 
rial waters. This is clearly an act of British courtesy, 
tendered as such by the British plenipotentiaries and 
recognized as such, although not formally accepted by our 
representatives. It may be availed of or refused by each 
of our vessels acting for itself, and does not impose or 
contemplate a tonnage tax, but extends a license at a 
specified fee. 

Mr. Putnam cousiders each of the treaty provisions 
in detail and replies to the various criticisms which have 
been made by the opponents of the document. Referring 
to the clause of delimitation, it is pointed out that the 
practical abandonment of the headlands theory forever 
relieves our vessels from dangers of seizure, which, al- 
though not always enforced in recent cases, may be 
resorted to at any moment. Mr. Putnam affirms the rule 
laid down in the treaty to be as liberal upon this point as 
the United States can safely assent to, with our extended 
coast a possible tield for dispute. 

The discrimination made between ordinary commercial 
rights and rights incident to the pursuit of fishing is dis- 
cussed in this paper with great perspicacity. The pro- 
visions of the treaty on this topic must be read in the 
light of the claim heretofore insisted upon by the British 
government. The treaty of 1818 permitted fishermen to 
enter certain provincial ports for either of four needs: 
shelter, repairs, wood or water, ‘‘and for no other purpose 
whatever.” The British claim was that the fisheries, 
being the peculiar industry and wealth of the provinces, 
were entitled to protection, and that this justified a dis- 
crimination between commercial and fishing vessels. <A 
like discrimination is made in the shipping of England 
andof France. This claim is largely modified and prac- 
tically abandoned by the treaty just negotiated. The 
treaty permits freely and without tonnage tax or charge to 
fishing vessels certain commercial privileges, including the 
right to purchase for the ontward or homeward voyage 
such supplies as are incidentally necessary for shipping. 
It only refuses such facilities as the purchase of bait and 
other appurtenances whose use is strictly connected with 
the fishing industry. 

The right to purchase bait we never had, and the al- 
most universal testimony of the fishing interests is to the 
effect that such a right would be worthless. This is 
affirmed in the report of a senatorial committee consisting 
of Senators Edmunds, Frye, Morgan and Salisbury, 


Gloucester by Mr. George Steele and by Mr. Whitten, 
the president and vice-president of the American Fishery 
Union, now loud in complaints because the treaty does 
not give the right to free purchase of bait. The testimony, 
almost universal, was that the right to purchase bait is 
practically worthless. So also of the privilege of pur- 
chasing fishing appurtenances in Canada, it being general- 
ly stated that vessels prefer to fit or refit in Gloucester or 
Portland, to which places even provincial vessels resort 
today. Only in case of distress would this opportunity 
be of value, and the treaty practically extends everything 
in cases of distress. Until the appearance of this treaty 
it was very generally admitted by the fishery interest that 
it is far better that our vessels, consulting only their own 
interests, should not be allowed by their owners to enter 
a Canadian port. 

Summing up this résumé of the commercial relations 
it is seen that the only rights withheld from us are rights 
narrowly and exclusively attendant upon the act of fish- 
ing, rights which we have not hitherto enjoyed, and rights 
which those best qualified to judge declare to be worthless. 
Yet even these rights are offered to us by the treaty if we 
care to purchase them. It is well known that Canada 
desires that we shall open our ports freely to her fish, and 
she offers a price for this privilege. Both the treaty and 
the temporary protocol in force for the next two years, 
unless the treaty is earlier ratified, proffer the right to 
freely purchase bait and otherwise fit for fishing at any 
time when we will admit Canadian fish free of duty. 

Mr. Putnam’s paper also shows the substantial value to 
us of minor regulations prescribed in the treaty, included 
relief from certain dues and fees and prescribing the mode 
of procedure in certain cases.—Boston Post. 


THE PRESS ON THE TREATY. 


It is unfortunate that the English treaty has happened to 
come up for consideration during the year of a presidential 
election, for its right to be considered upon its merits is 
disregarded by many, especially by the partisan politicians 
whose only inquiry is whether a given person, measure or 
policy can be represented, or misrepresented, so as to 
serve theirends. Those who have given all the different 
aspects of the matter the most full and candid examination 
agree in terming the treaty just and creditable. The 
mere facts that some Canadians declare it to involve the 
absolute surrender of the whole Canadian demand, and 
that some of our own citizens insist that it means the free 
yielding of all our rights in the matter to Canada, indi- 
cate very strongly that impartial and unprejudiced minds 
probably can indurse it—which already has proved to be 
true. 

No agreement can be made on any subject on which 
there is a sharp difference of opinion except by mutnal 
concession. To expect the Canadians to yield every 
point to us is as irrational as to be willing to give up every- 
thing to them. Moreover, when some of the complaints 
against the treaty are examined, they are found to be 
empty. For example, it is foolish to pretend to be ag- 
grieved because the purchase of bait in Canada is not made 
free, for the testimony given to the committee of the U.S. 
Senate on the subject, in 1886, is conclusive that our fisher- 
men rarely, if ever, need or desire the Dominion bait. 
Nobody else is so unhappy, it has been said, as the man 


which investigated the subject at great length in 1886. 
Evidence to this effect was given before the committee in 


who has been robbed of a grievance, so that we may hear 
more or less fault-finding for some time from those who 
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- supporters, especially to those who believed ‘* His Royal 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


like to criticise. But the judicious and fair-minded every- 
where will be grateful for the result of the labors of the 
international commission, and will urge its prompt and 
cordial ratification by the Senate.—Congregationlist. 


G. W. CURTIS ON THE FISHERY TREATY. 


The opposition to the ratification of the treaty, will 
not be based upon its merits so much as upon the exigen- 
cies of party, and the argument will be evidently not a 
clear and conclusive statement of wrongs done to us so 
much as an appeal to jealousy and hatred of Engiand. 
This is an old and familiar trick, and it has been some- 
times very effective. The easiest and most obvious 
course for those who wish to prolong the situation or to 
exasperate it is to insist that our poor, feeble, British- 
ridden negotiators have been out-witted and bamboozled 
into a surrender of American rights by a clever and wily 
Englishman. Intelligent Americans, however, will ask 
not whether the ratification of the treaty will injure or 
benefit this or that political party, or whether Great Brit- 
ain is a great bully, but whether the Treaty of 1818 has been 
fairly interpreted,with proper security for stipulated rights 
and whether a better adjustment of the difference short of 
complete freedom of the fisheries is reasonably to be ex- 
pected. As Mr. Bayard truly says, the treaty, like all 
fair treaties, is a compromise, and it settles honorably an 
old and annoying misunderstanding, which every sensible 
American and Englishman wishes to see equitably adjust- 
ed.—Harper’s Weekly. 


PUGILISM. 


That the Prince of Wales should return to his former 
evil associations, and descend from the royal pedestal to 
again become the patron of pugilists, and blackguards, 
must be a cause of deep regret to his best friends and 


Highness” had sown all his wild oats and become a re- 
formed character. Parliament enacts that pugilism is 
brutalizing and must be suppressed by the strong arm of 
the law. ‘The Prince of Wales considers it ennobling, 
and shakes by the hand men whose avowed object is to 
break, or evade the law. In America no decent citizen 
would be seen with Sullivan, who is said to be a low 
ruffian, and yet this is the man whose society is courted 
by the future king of these realms, and by some half- 
dozen coarse-natured beings ycleped Peers. The press 
is, however, a bigger sinner than the Prince. The press 
heralds the coming of the pugilists, announces their 
arrival, and chronicles their doings; but for the publicity 
which the press affords them, the world would never know 
anything about them. Day by day newspaper columns 
are filled with details concerning their movements: the 
public first become curious, then interested, and at last 
excited. The same amount of advertising would make 
popular or notorious anything or anybody. Several jour- 
nals have professed to lament the revival of pugilism. 
Now it is bad enough to create an evil, but having done 
80, to pretend to deplore its existence is rank hypocrisy. 
The curse of modern journalism is an inordinate desire to 
be sensational.— The (London) Arbitrator. 


—A good farmer is better than a poor doctor, and a good 


POOR BRUTES AS FOOD FOR CANNON. 


Given the important roles which cavalry and artillery 
play in the art of modern warfare, it may be interesting 
to know the total number of animals which the leading 
countries of the world can throw into the field of batue. 
Here, according to the latest statistics, is the list :—Rus- 
sia, 21,570,000 horses ; America, 9,500,000 ; the Argen- 
tine Republic, 4,000,000; Austria, 3,500,000; Germany, 
3,350,000 ; France, 2,800,000 horses and 300,000 mules ; 
England, 2,790,000 horses; Canada, 2,624,000; Spain, 
680,000 horses and 2,300,000 mules; Italy, 2,000,000 
horses ; Belgium, 383,060 ; Denmark, 316,000; Australia, 
301,000 ; Holland, 125,000; and Portugal, 58,000 horses 
and 50,000 mules. It will be remarked that Russia heads 
the list by an enormous majority. 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


*¢ The Congregational Union of England and Wales,” to 
which Mr. Cremer referred when presenting the address 
to President Cleveland, passed the following resolution 
unanimously at the Annual Assembly of the Union at 
Leeds, on October 13, 1887: 

Resolved, “That the Assembly regards with hearty 
approval the movement in favor of a treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States of America, by which the 
contracting parties shall bind themselves in the event of 
any question arising between them which cannot be settled 
by the ordinary methods of diplomacy, to refer such 
questions to arbitration. The Assembly thanks the 
Workmen’s Peace Association, with which the movement 
originated ; Mr. W. R. Cremer, M. P., the energetic sec- 
retary of the association; and the 233 members of the 
House of Commons who have signed a memorial to the 
President of the United States on the subject, for the 
action they have taken; and it earnestly hopes that the 
movement will be strenuously supported by the public 
opinion of this country. 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


This old farm-house, where the poet was born eighty 
years ago, faces the south and was formerly hidden by the 
forest, We were made welcome there, and stepped upon 
the old flag-stone where his youthful feet so often trod. 
The western parlor was shown us, @ the room where 
Whittier was born. How pleasant and soothing were the 
memories of his gentle songs that came to us in eolian 
strains, in the short time that we lingered there. From 
the old windows we saw the hills of East Haverhill slop- 
ing near, and the rivulet which hastens to join the Merri- 
mack. Looking once more within. we recalled the time 
when the family was ‘‘snowbound” in that rural home. 
Here was still the great kitchen, where the mother and 
sister used to sit by the large open fire. It was easy to 
picture the logs of wood which sent their roaring flames 
up the wide chimney, where the quiet boy loved to sit, 
who Jater traced all these scenes and recalled these faces 
in his winter-poem,‘*Snow Bound” when he sung exultingly 
“Blow high—blow low— 


Not all the winds that ever blow 
Can quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow.” 


horse-shoer is better than a poor bishop.—Collyer. 


—The Watchman. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


TO THE RESCUE. 


Along the shore when storm-clouds fly 
The life-patrol fares through the night, 
Until across the blackened sky 
He sees the signal-rocket’s flight; 
Then clear rings out 
His warning shout, 
‘*Ho, mates! the life boat for relief! 
A ship has struck upon the reef!” 


Upon the storm-swept sea of life 
Thy brother’s barque sinks ’neath the wave; 
And wilt thou leave him to the strife, 
Nor even lift thy voice to save? 
No! let thy word 
For help be heard, 
Then with a willing hand and heart 
In that soul-rescue bear a part. 


WHISKEY AND SECESSION. 


A few years ago I read an account in the Christian 
Worker, a religious paper published in Chicago, of twelve 
men meeting in one of the Southern cities in 1860 and dis- 
cussing the question of secession, and only one, if I 
remember correctly, pressed its necessity. They went to 
the bar-room and had their social glass, and on returning 
to their parlor, the discussion was continued, when soon 
two or three more of their number took sides in favor of 
secession. In the course of the evening the bar-room 
was visited several times for the purpose of taking another 
social glass, and on returning the discussion became 
more earnest and animated, until they were all united in 
the opinion that each should return to his State and labor 
earnestly in helping to create a public sentiment in favor 
of withdrawing from the Union and establishing a govern- 
ment of their own; and they being prominent men, the 
result was obtained. 

Liquor destroys sober judgment, and in this case theirs 
was destroyed and we know the result. 

B. F. KNow es. 


AGGRESSIVE WAR. 


I am convinced that many of our peace meetings have 
wasted much valuable time by allowing themselves to be 
drawn into the discussion of defensive war, when, if we 
could only confine ourselves to opposing aggressive war, 
we would not only have the sympathies of at least three to 
one in our favor, but,when we can put a stop to aggressive 
war we have really Zained the victory; for there will be 
nothing to defend. I know that we have many earnest 
sympathizers in the cause of peace who cannot be con- 
vinced that it was not right to preserve our Union by put- 
ting down the Rebellion, which would have destroyed it, 
yet they would heartily join us in our efforts to cultivate, 
especially among the rising generation, such a brotherly 
feeling of good-will as would make rebellion and other 
causes of war impossible. 

We have yet almost thirteen years to prepare the world for 
the new century, which we have good reasons for believ- 
ing may be made the beginning of the universal reign of 
**peace on earth” but we have no time to waste in discuss- 
ing questions which to many seem so evenly balanced as 
that of self defence. 

What is most important of all is that every man, woman 
and child should be so earnestly engaged in the prayer, 
‘*Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth as in 


heaven,’’ that they shall use all their influence to hasten 
the happy day; for there can be no doubt that our 
Heavenly Father blesses all earnest efforts to aid him in 
the accomplishment of his purposes, and if we do pray 
earnestly our efforts will correspond with our prayers. If 
not, why not?—O. H. in Peacemaker. 


THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE. 


conscience of the race,” no matter what freedom 
may be given it, cannot ‘become the oracle of God,” the 
great poets, to the contrary, notwithstanding. The public 
conscience when “stirred” must be quickened into new life 
by the truth ; otherwise the stirring of it would bring hu- 
manity into greater ills than before, instead of influencing 
the ‘‘regeneration of mankind ;” carrying humanity farther 
away from such a result. Nothing but the quickening pow- 
er of truth, with its unerring wisdom guiding and control- 
ling the conscience, can affect the regeneration of mankind. 
When the conscience is brought into subjection tothe power 
of the truth, and mankind are guided by it, it then par- 
takes of the nature of an oracle of God, and God speaks 
through it. Otherwise conscience, individual or social, 
does not constitute such an oracle of God. While in a 
perverted state, it possesses no such virtue, and is a false 
foundation on which to expect reformation to proceed con- 
cerning any course of conduct that is reprehensible in a 
community or nation.--Samuel Leidy Hartman. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WAR SYSTEM. 


Six Reasons why all Christians should actively oppose 
war. 

1. Because war is, in its nature, contrary to the spirit 
and teachings of the New Testament. 

‘*No war can be reconciled with the words of Christ, 
‘Love your enemies.’ ” 

2. Because war appeals to the passions of men, fosters a 
vindictive and aggressive spirit. 

‘‘They who defend war, must defend the dispositions 
that lead to war.” 

3. Because the war system, as supported by Chris- 
tians, is the great hindrance to the spread of Christiani- 
ty, both in civilized and heathen countries. 

‘Tf Christianity is to live and spread, the war sys- 
tem must die.” . 

4. Because war, in its best aspect, is an attempt to 
overcome evil by evil. 


‘*How can Satan cast out Satan ?’’ 


5. Because the war system habitually sets aside even 
the ordinary rules of morality, and tolerates murder, 
lying, theft, rapine, and every evil thing. 


**It is never right for either nations or individuals to do 
wrong ; for ‘all unrighteousness is sin.’ ” 


6. Because war is wasteful, beyond description, of life 
and property; while its decisions are in favor of brute 
force rather than of right. 


‘*War is international duelling. There is nomore sense 
in trying to settle national quarrels by war, than in try- 
ing to settle personal quarrels by duels.” 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, MARCH-APRIL, 1888. 
R. B. HOWARD, . 


—The general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, which meets in New York city in May, will be 
asked to give its influential moral support to Interna- 
tional Arbitration by appropriate resolutions. 


—The same request will also be brought before the M. 
E. church (South) which meets at Richmond, Va. 


—The beautiful and commodious Union Chapel on 
Arlington Heights was well filled on that clear but bitterly 
cold day April 8, to hear the Secretary’s two addresses, 
morning and evening, on “The abolition of war—the last 
and best reform.” Rey. B. K. Peirce, D.D., has been 
the very acceptable acting pastor for the last year. 


—The sixtieth anniversary of the American Peace 
Society, May 28, marks an era in its noble work. Cannot 
the friends of peace ‘‘break bread together’’—i. e., make 
it a social as well as a business occasion? The older men 
could speak of “sixty years since.” The younger of 
recent arbitrational triumphs. 


—The March number of the Philadelphia American 
Arbitrator, published by the Pennsylvania branch of the 
American Peace Society, has an article clearly defining 
the separate spheres of police and soldiers and several 
items of exceptional freshness and interest. Success to 
the paper ! 


—The Rev. Emory J. Haynes, pastor of Tremont 
Temple Baptist Church, Boston, preached on Sunday 
evening, March 8, to his large congregation on ‘The 
Need of the Times: That Great, Rare Soul, The Peace- 
maker,” from the text Matt. v. 9: Blessed are the peace- 
makers; for they shall be called the children of God. We 
trust we may be able to give to our readers a portion of 
this powerful and impressive discourse on such a vital 
subject in the next Apvocare. 


—Charles Wilson, for ten years chief officer of the 
Engineers’ Brotherhood. justly condemns ‘‘strikes” as en- 
couraging animosities and cruelties and causing wide- 
spread pecuniary disaster as well as impoverishing the 
strikers. 

But what are strikes iy all these destructive ways com- 
pared with war? We agree that ‘‘the lot,’’ that relic of 
superstition, is better than war. So, was the trial at arms 
by duel which was practised by the courts civil and 
ecclesiastical in the middle ages. Better because less 
destructive, though the principle is substantially the same. 


‘*ZLetters sent to a Member of Congress from thirty or 
forty constituents have more practical power than five 
hundred signatures to a petition.” Write tothe member 
from your District and urge him to vote for arbitration in 
preference to war. 


THE MOORS ARBITRATE. 


A dispatch to the London Standard from Tangier, 
dated April 8, says: A treaty was signed to-day where- 
by the Sultan agrees to leave the dispute between the 
United States and Morocco to the decision of a Moorish 
representative and the American Consul. If they fail to 
agree, a European referee will be nominated, whose 
decision shall be final. 


A PRIZE FIGHT IN FRANCE. 


The telegraph never did worse work than to send the 
following round the world : 

‘Sullivan knocked Mitchell down about 15 times, but 
Mitchell showed a most wonderful ability to stand being 
knocked down.”’ 

‘They were exhausted and badly bruised. The eyes of 
both were blackened. Mitchell’s head was covered with 
bumps, and his face a discolored mass of knobs and 
bruises. His knees had severe contusions from repeated 
falls. His ribs were injured from repeated blows and his 
ears knocked to pieces. Sullivan’s right arm was swollen 
to twice its natural size, the tendon having been injured.” 


WHISKEY AND THE CIVIL WAR. 


General Daniel E. Sickles is reported by the New York 
Independent as saying : 

“The war of the Rebellion was really a whiskey war! 
Yes, whiskey caused the Rebellion! I was in the U.S. 
Congress preceding the war. It was whiskey in the 
morning—the morning cocktail—a Congress of whiskey- 
drinkers. Then whiskey all day; whiskey and gambling 
all night. Drinks before Congress opened its morning 
session, drinks before it adjourned. Scarcely a com- 
mittee room without its demijohn of whiskey; and the 
clink of the glasses could be heard in the Capitol corridors. 
The fights, the angry speeches were whiskey. The 
atmosphere was redolent with whiskey—nervous excite- 
ment seeking relief in whiskey, and whiskey adding to 
nervous excitement. Yes, the Rebellion was launched in 
whiskey. Jf the French Assembly were to drink some 
morning one-half the whiskey consumed in any one day by 
that Congress, France would declare war against Germany 
in twenty minutes.” 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 


After copying in full the address of Collector Salton- 
stall last November as it appeared in the Apvocarte, John 
Hemmenway, Editor of the Messenger of Peace, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, which probably has the largest circulation 
of any peace journal published, proceeds to say with his 
customary truth and vigor: 

“There is much good sense, sound patriotism, and a 
true spirit of Christianity in this speech. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall is a graduate of Harvard University, and a dem- 
ocrat. I wish all other Democrats, Republicans, Prohi- 
bitionists, Labor Party men and all other party men, and 
all Christians, were as sound on Peace as Leverett Salton- 
stall appears to be, then war would be impossible for the 
future in our country.” 


—Sixteen army officers and 496 privates are said to be 
in the military prison of Santiago Tlaltelolco, in Mexico, 
awaiting trial or serving out sentences. 
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THE AMERICAN- ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Sunday, Feb.19. I spent a pleasant day in Newbury- 
port, Mass., by invitation of my friend Rev. P. S. Hulbert, 
was his guest and preached for the second time from his 
pulpit—that of the Fourth Congregational Church. At 
8p. m.I preached at the Old Town Church of which 
Rev. IF. W. Sanbornis pastor. Rev. Dr. Witbington and 
Rev. Messrs. John A. Thurston and O. W. Folsom were 
former pastors. There was a large and attentive congre- 
gation. In the evening I preached at the Presbyterian 
Church of which Dr. Wallace is the beloved pastor and 
under the pulpit of which lie the remains of Rev. George 
Whitefield, who at his own request was interred here Oct. 
2, 1770. There were 6000 persons at the funeral. The 
prayer of Rev. Daniel Rogers of Exeter, N. H., and the 
hymns sung, the universal weeping over this remarkable 
servant of God are recorded. He was only 56 but had 
enjoyed a ministry of 34 years; crossed the Atlantic 13 
times,—when the crossing was quite another thing than 
now—preached more than 18,000 sermons. The conver- 
sions which took place under his sermons were by man 
innumerable. Whata cloud of witnesses surround him 
in glory! 

Only by the religicus awakening under his ministry and 
that of John and Charles Wesley, America was prepared 
to endure the horrors and de:perate demoralization of the 
Revolutionary war. Without such a preparation it would 
seem as if the light of godliness must have been extin- 
guished on these shores, and something like the sad fate 
of France have fallen upon the Western Continent. The 
spiritual desolations that accompanied and followed that 
war were even more devastating than the material, indus- 
trial and commercial disasters, which took many years of 
peaceful toil and moral training to remedy. The quiet, 
conservative old city of Newburyport is often visited by 
pilgrims to the tomb of Whitefield. W. L. Garrison’s 
house was pointed out tome. I enjoyed making and re- 
newing the acquaintance of several of the city pastors 
and especially those staunch friends of Peace, Joseph 
and Gertrude Cartland. Large contributions for a worthy 
local charity led the people to postpone for a few weeks 
an Offering to the cause of Peace. 


Saturday, March 3. In the village of Winthrop, Maine, 
distinguished for the beauty of its site and for its tradi- 
tional interest in the Anti-Slavery and Temperance re- 
forms. The place had been selected for the first meeting 
under the auspices of the Peace Department of the W. C. 
T. U., Hannah J. Bailey, Directress. It was held in the 
M.E. Church at 7 p.m., the pastor Rev. Mr. Jones aiding in 
every courteous way. Mrs. Bailey presided. Mrs. Charles 
H. Jones read a paper, and the writer delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘The part which strong drink has played in ex- 
citing socia! and national animosities.” 

Telling illustrations will occur to any one who reflects 
upon this topic and the fiuness of the ‘‘ marriage,” con- 
summated at Nashville, T enn., last autumn under the 
appeals of William Jones of England, Frances Willard 
and others, between peace and temperance, will be ac- 
knowledged. ‘The choir sang some appropriate songs. 
Mrs. Bailey sp ke briefly but touchingly of a dear brother 
whom she saw in the war wounded and in the hospital 
and afterwards dead, as quickening her convictions of 
woman’s duty to the cause of peace and appealing to her 
personally to refuse no possible service which she could 
render, that war may be abolished. 


Sunday, March 4. Preached for the Congregational 
Church of which Rev. David Thurston was for many years 
the pastor. Its lovely position upon the hillside overlooking 
the village, the farms and the lakes is unsurpassed. The 
people “ went up ”’ to the house of the Lord in spite of the 
biting wind and the huge snow drifts. The exhilaration 
of boyhood came to me with the snow and air of the hills. 
The people have no pastor but expect to install one in 
July. After morning service, we rode gaily three miles 
over the drifting snow behind a horse to whom motion 
seemed a delight and a rough road no obstacle. 

After a large and pleasant dinner party at the always 
hospitable table of Mrs. Bailey, we held our second W. 
C. T. U. Peace meeting with an audience which filled 
the Friends’ commodious church. In addition to the 
speakers of the previous evening, William Thompson 
and wife, ministers of the Society of Friends from New 
Bedford, Mass., most acceptably took part. In the even- 
ing a meeting of farewell to these dear Christian friends 
who were about to sail as visitors to Europe and the 
Holy Land, took place. There was sweet worship in song 
and prayer and a number of persons expressed their ten- 
der Christian interest in the occasion. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, I visited the 
towns of Monmouth and Manchester and the cities of 
Hallowell and Augusta on varions errands connected 
with my work. I was indebted for kind hospitalities and 
encouragements to my relatives Mrs. ‘Tinker and Mrs. 
Otis, and my old friends Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. Columbus 
Fairbanks and Mrs. Stephen Sewall. Proceeding by rail- 
road I visited Brunswick, Topsham and Bath and arranged 
for future meetings. 


Wednesday, March 7. A small but precious meeting 
at Winthrop Centre at 10 a.m. A delightful gathering 
at tea in the north-west part of the town at Dea. Packard's 
beautiful place overlooking the wooded hills, ice-bound 
lakes and snow-clad fields. Was called to lead a prayer 
meeting in the Congregational vestry at Wiuthrop village 
at 7 o’clock Pp. M. in company with Rev. Henry Loring, a 
retired minister. Enjoyed pleasant visits on kind rela- 
tives and other friends of former years. 


Sunday, March 11. By permission ot Rev. Edward 
Chase, the pastor, I preached in the new Congregational 
church in Hallowell which occupies the site of the burned 
edifice where brother Charles and I publicly confessed 
Christ and united with the church thirty years ago. One 
friend who joined at the same time said he ‘‘was happily 
disappointed in the Peace sermon and could even have 
wished it longer!” I was indebted for kind hospitalities 
to Mrs. Simon Page, Judge H. K. Baker, Mr. George 
Atherton and the children of my uncle the late Hon. John 
Otis. 

At 2.30 rp. m. I preached by invitation of Rev. C. E. 
Springer at the M. E. Church and in the evening in the 
vestry of the same, dwelling more especially in the latter 
service on the Temperance aspects of the Peace cause. 
The kindness of an unsolicited offering of money for 
Christ and Peace deeply touched me. May the blessing 
of the Prince of Peace abide with his people ! 


Monday, March 12. President Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege presided at a meeting of students held in a hall 
erected as a memorial to those who served in the 
Civil War, and I spoke on ‘“ Arbiteation better than 
War.” 
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I recalled Professors Thomas C. Upham, A. S. Packard 
and President Appleton—old time peace men—by whom 
William Ladd’s visits and addresses were warmly wel- 
comed. In those days John A. Andrew was president of 
the College Peace Society, and others since famous were 
deeply imbued with peace principles. No bard except 
Whittier has better sung the songs of peace than Henry W. 
Longfellow, whose sad and sweet semi-centennial poem, 
Morituri Salutamus, I heard him read here in 1875. It 
was my first meeting with the college students since my 
graduation in 1856. Memorial Hall is itself a memento 
of war. I tried to point out a better use for the virtues 
of heroic young men than to contend with dynamite on 
board war-ships and on battlefields. The American Peace 
Society offered a prize for peace and arbitration essays 
by the Junior class—the class of 1889. A part of Wil- 
liam Ladd’s books are in the College Library which I vis- 
ited. Prof. Smith who teaches international law ex- 
pressed great interest in the present discussions of 
arbitration. 


Sunday, March 18. A crisp winter wind did not pre- 
vent a good congregation at the Congregational church, 
Topsham, Me. With the faces of many as they were 
thirty-five years ago, a brief residence and the office of 
a teacher in the Academy had made me familiar. 

In the afternoon I crossed the Androscoggin river to 
Brunswick and addressed by request the Y. M. C. A. of 
Bowdoin College in their new and convenient room which 
was completely filled. An awakened and tender religious 
interest and a number of recent conversions added to the 
excellence of the meeting held from 4-30 to 5-30 Pp. m. 
I spoke on secret prayer, Matt. vi. 6, illustrating the sub- 
ject by incidents of my own youth, four years (1852-6) of 
which I spent at thisinstitution as a student. The young 
men seemed tenderly interested in the subject presented, 


though an athletic exhibition on the following Monday, 


naturally attracted more attention and called out more 
sympathy than any merely spiritual exercises. But the 


other widely advertised and physical, may account for 
that. Subordination of the lower to the higher must be 
observed in all true education. Gymnastics are doubtless 
good for the body and indirectly for the mind. ‘These 
ought ye to have done and not left the other undone,” 
seems to be the rule. The conversion of athletes and 
soldiers to Christ is indeed remarkable, and I am not sur- 
prised that their testimonies to its possibility and actuality 
excites wide attention. ‘‘First the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness” is forever the unrepealable law of 
Christian life and usefulness. 

Dr. A. J. Gordon, D. D., of Boston well says in Our 
Day, answering questions propounded to him: 

‘* What are the chief diffiqulties of college students in matters 
of religious faith and life? 

‘‘Not so much theoretical and speculative difficulties as 
one would suppose. In talking with scores of college 
men on personal religion, I have found but three or four 
who were skeptical. It is not the head turned by scientific 
infidelity, but the heart turned by youthful sins and self- 
indulgences that present the chief obstacle to the gospel. 
Of the two we should say that college dissipations are a 
far greater barrier to a religious life than college disbelief. 


‘¢ What are the chief remedies for these difficulties? 
“The only remedy which is radical is a personal accept- 


says, ‘Break with your sins in order that you may take 
Christ.’ The gospel says, ‘Take Christ in order that 
you may break with your sins.’ A strong young man 
who receives the Saviour as Christ and Lord generally 
breaks with questionable indulgences, and takes many 
companions along with him. 

**To what extent ought the Christian evidences and ethics 
to be made a part of the required course of study in colleges? 


‘Christian evidences taught by Christian teachers, ethics 
expounded by men standing on that divine ethic, the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, are of immense value to college 
students. But we cannot think that ethics expounded by 
skeptics, or the evidences of Christianity taught by the 
impugners of Christianity, can be of any great value to 
college students. The most powerful volumes of Christian 
evidence that have ever appeared in our colleges have 
been such living libraries of the gospel as Presidents 
Dwight, Wayland, Hopkins, and McCosh. 

** What are the merits of the College Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations? 

‘*They are unquestionably the most powerful agency now 
in use for influencing college students to a Christian life.” 

The hospitalities of the families of Mr. B. E. Swett of 
Brunswick and Capt. W. E. Frost of Topsham deserve 
grateful mention. In the evening a Union Peace meeting 
composed of people from both villages crowded the Baptist 
Church, Topsham, of which Rev. Mr. Gurney is the vener- 
able and excellent pastor. He led the devotions of the 
evening and sympathized thoroughly with the object in 
hand. It was pleasant to return to this church so much 
renovated and improved after having shared its privileges 
of worship in 1851-2. Few faces familiar to my eyes 
remain and old acquaintances remarked that they sought 
in vain to find in me traces of the boy they once knew. 


Sunday, March 25. The’ restful and cheering hospital- 
ities of two families of the Society of Friends at North 
Berwick, Maine, those of Timothy B. Hussey and Samuel 
Buffum, as well as their earnest and well directed endeav- 
ors in advertising the meetings—greatly aided the effect 
of the public exercises. Rev. L. Dexter kindly offered 
his pulpit,—Free Baptist. The Friends and persons of 
other denominations were added to the habitual congre- 
gation which filled the new, spacious and pleasant church. 
The lecture room was also full at the Sabbath-school ses- 
sion where I briefly addressed the scholars and distributed 
the Angel of Peace. In the evening a‘union meeting of all 
denominations was held and chairs were necessary in the 
broad aisle to accommodate the audience. Rev. Mr. 
Hamblen, pastor of the Baptist church, very acceptably 
conducted the opening exercises of devotion. An offering 
of money was made to the Peace cause at the close. The 
choir and Pastor Dexter did much to add to the interest 
of the occasion. The village is at the junction of the 
two great divisions (Eastern and Western) of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. It has had a rapid growth 
in population and business and bids fair for a bright fu- 
ture. The plow, harrow and cultivator factory which was 
begun here and built up by T. B. Hussey, where conscience 
seems to be put into wood and steel implements, and 
where industry and temperance have been followed by 
business prosperity, were inspected with exceeding grat- 
ification. 

The box-making mill of Samuel Buffum, the cloth-mak- 
ing establishment now owned by Mrs. Hobbs, and other 


ance of Christ. One love expels another. Legalism 


manufacturing establishments demonstrate that peaceful 
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industry is one true and strong antidote to the war spirit. 
Nothing is more potent except the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Wednesday, March 28. Met the 230 students of Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female College at prayers at 
5 rp. m., and addressed a large number of them at 7 Pp. M., 
proposing at the close of my remarks three prizes for 
essays on Peace and Arbitration offered by Hannah J. 
Bailey. I was informed by my friend and former teacher, 
Dr. H. P. Torsey, whose hospitable home received and 
whose sympathy with my work encouraged me, that in 
1838, William Ladd visited this school and organized an 
Auxiliary Peace Society of which he, Mr. Torsey, then a 
student, was secretary and the late Dr. B. F. Teft an 
officer. John L. Prescott was the successful competitor 
for the Peace prize offered by Ladd. Some good work by 
way of enforcing peace principles was done here and in 
neighboring towns. 

It seems that my host was as a boy so earnest in advo- 
cating the doctrines of peace, that when he was examined 
for reception to the church in his native town, the minister 
in charge endeavored but failed to secure a promise from 
him not to ‘‘ trouble Israel”’ with his advanced ideas! Half 
a century has rolled by. A great and terrible civil war en- 
forced silence and in many cases, like that of W. L. Garri- 
son, acquiescence on anti-slavery peace men. But that very 
war has again raised the inquiry in all thoughtful and 
devout minds: Is there not a better way to secure re- 
forms? Hence the Congress of American States — the 
proposed Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitration — the re- 
vival of Peace Societies and the wide-spread awakening 
of earnest minds to fresh thought and conviction on this 
subject. Late inventions introduce new and more terrible 
conditions. The testimony of military officers and soldiers 
as to the spirit eakindled and the sufferings endured in war 
are arresting and convincing.* Another era is upon us 
and new duties make new demands. Such were some 
of the thoughts suggested and presented on this spot, 
where, in 1848-50, it was my privilege to be a student. 
The marked improvements, especially the noble new 
buildings, connected with the institution and the multiplied 
residences which look down from this breezy hill on sur- 
rounding farms and lakes, add to the beauty and efficiency 
of this noble institution. 

President E. M. Smith presided at the evening meeting 
and remarked that he felt like responding to the address 
with an old fashioned Methodist ‘‘Amen”’ and an ‘‘ Ex- 
hortation.” My brief stay prevented any further con- 
ference with the citizens or faculty. I can only hope 
that good seed has been sown in the forming minds and 
characters of the young people. 


‘FOR GOD AND THE PROPHET’S SAKE!” 


Such was the adjuration of a negro chief appealing to 
a Christian missionary against the Rum Traffic in Africa. 
The ‘*Prophet” (Mahomet) forbade his followers spirit- 
uous liquors. With all his unchristian doctrine and 
practice as to subjugating the world to his religion by the 
sword, he was more moral as to temperance than those 
professed Christian merchants who under the protection 
of their governments, sell rum to the heathen. Christ 
would say to Mahomet, ‘‘This ought ye to have done and 
not left the other undone.” 


PEACE BY MEANS OF PEACE. 


Peace as an end is familiar to all. Peace as a means 
to an end is less so. Peace in the Millennium or in 
Heaven is a common anticipation warranted by the Scrip- 
tures. But peace on earth, now in some measure and 
soon in prevailing and dominating power,—that is a con- 
summation doubted and decried. But why not Peace 
now? ‘‘ Human nature is against it.” Yes, human nature 
as we see it exhibited is against many things. It is 
opposed to unselfish love. It does not inspire self-denial 
fur the sake of others. Its corrupted appetites crave 
strongdrink. Itis often covetous, thieving, blood-thirsty. 
But this fact never excuses good men from the advocacy of 
unselfishness, honesty, humanity. Because most men are 
naturally belligerent is no more an argument against writ- 
ing and preaching peace ideas than the fact that men 
easily swear, lie and steal is an argument against opposing 
these immoralities. 

**My peace I give unto you” is not a prophecy. It is 
the statement of a present and blessed fact. ‘*Peace on 
earth” was not merely a prophecy. It was the revelation 
and song of something potential if not universal—a real 
gift to men. 

Some people postpone all happiness till heaven. They 
hardly expect to be good till they are disembodied. Such 
mistake God’s plan. They will be grievously disap- 
pointed. ‘*The deeds done in the body’’ are the ground 
of present unrest or satisfaction as well as of final judg- 
ment. ‘‘Peace in them that make peace” is a primal 
condition of success to those who preach peace. Peace 
between nations is not only a Millennial expectation, it 
is to be a premillenial fact. Its realization has begun. The 
nations which fight least are most happy. They accumu- 
late wealth and can command material comforts. France 
would be the richest country in the world but for its 
Napoleons and other warriors. America pays her debts 
and grows rich, as neither Italy, Germany or France can, 
because war leaves her to peaceful industry. The reduc- 
tion of the causes of war conduces to peace. Peace 
propagates itself. War does the same. Much of the 
malicious hatred between Mahometan and Christian is a 
legacy of the crusades. Americans are unfriendly to 
Englishmen because of the revolution and the war of 1812. 
Measures of national utility cannot be adopted because of 
animosities aroused by our Civil War. 

A few ideal and romantic knights-errant cordially 
shake hands after wickedly shooting or stabbing each 
other. But the average man hates the man who 
fought him. The old feuds of Scotland, the revenges 
of Indian tribes, the anger of France over Alsace 
and Lorraine, the bitterness of the conquered Irish 
—all prove this. Centuries of peace are required to 
heal the wounds of war. Nature far more quickly 
repairs the desolations of a battlefield. Waterloo has 
but one heap to distinguish it from other vast and 
fertile plains. But the hatred of the foes there pitted 
against each other is a lump in the throat of the descend- 
ants of the combatants. Love begets love. Violence 
begets violence. 

Wisdom is justified in her children. Folly and sin are 
condemned in theirs. ‘‘Wars have done good.” Yes, 
but at what an infinite expense of better things. Peace 
furnishes a field and an atmosphere in which the arts and 
virtues of peace flourish. 

Hence it follows that those who want to make the 


world better should give their strength not only to abolish 
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slavery, intemperance, but should do their best to abolish 
war, and every other form of unrighteousness and injus- 
tice. Immediate success is an unfair test of principle. 
What ought to be will be. But it may not be to-day nor 
to-morrow. 

Truth,—not only ‘‘the eternal years of God are hers,” 
but this year is hers also. The earliest years possible, like 
the earliest months of spring, are the divinely appointed 
time for sowing peace principles. The harvest will not 
tarry. War alone can arrest the progress of those virtues 
which require peace for theirdevelopment. Pray, work, 
vote for its abolition. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 


‘*Tt is officially announced that an Abyssinian officer 
applied at the Italian outposts, March 30, for permis- 
sion to speak with Gen. San Marzano. An interview 
was granted him and the officer delivered a letter from 
King John asking for peace. The Government has in- 
structed Gen. San Marzano to facilitate a settlement as 
far as is compatible with the dignity and interests of 
Italy. To-day the Abyssinian outposts retired to their 
camps. The overtures made by King John are said to 
be in a measure due to a great scarcity of provisions 
among the people.”’ 

We are in daily expectation that this unnecessary and 
cruel war may cease. 


JOHN C. ROPES ON NAPOLEON. 


‘‘Mr. John C. Ropes of Boston delivered an address at 
a meeting of the Trinity Club on Napoleon. The meet- 
ing was held in the lecture room of the Chapel of Trinity 
Church. The speaker outlined the history of the great 
General and brought out his prominent characteristics as 
a man, a soldier and astatesman. He thought that 
Napoleon was not the military despot and butcher that he 
had been pictured by a great many writers, and asserted 
that although he was in favor of obtaining all results by 
military force, it was simply because, in his opinion, it 
was the only correct way. Napoleon’s popularity with the 
common people of France was also commented on favor- 
ably by the speaker.” 

The above may be an incorrect report, but if it is cor- 
rect, we must express our curprise that Napoleon should 
find a defender in a man so learned and conscientious as 
Mr. Ropes. The hideous character of the great con- 
queror grows more hideous to most men as time goes by. 
His career was brilliant and dazzling, but bloody and in 
our estimate, diabolical. Relieved by flashes of genius, 
it was black with immorality and crime. Young people 
should be taught to abhor Napoleon. 


REVENUE FROM RUM. 


In the annual address of Frances Willard before the 
Nashville convention of the W.C. T. U. the following 
passage occurs : 

“TI hope we shall distinctly deglare ourselves in favor 
of removing the internal revenue tax from all intoxicating 
liquors. It isa covenant with hell and a compact with 
perdition. To-day it stands as the strongest bulwark be- 
tween the liquor traffic and its annihilation. We want no 
monopolies in sin, least of all that the national government 


should be the largest stockholder, getting ninety cents on 
every gallon of whiskey, and ninety-three cents, in round 
numbers, on every keg of beer. The amount of tax is 
about equal to the annual surplus in the United States 
treasury; let both be wiped out together. I hope this 
may be one of our campaign battle-cries: ‘Down with the 
tax that ties the nation tight to the vampire that is suck- 
ing out its blood.’”’ The convention did so declare. 


ARBITRATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In his annual message Gov. Oliver Ames of Massa- 
chusetts bears this impressive testimony to the value of 
arbitration. 

‘Arbitration of labor questions in the name of the State 
has been successfully practised during the year, proving 
its efficacy as a means of preventing and allaying fric- 
tion and quelling strife between the great co-operating 
agencies of industrial production—capital and labor. 
That the State has such a board as that of Arbitration and 
Conciliation is in itself a potent influence for good, while 
its action has been such that it has commanded the re- 
spect of all whom it concerned. In all cases passed upon 
by theboard during the year its recommendations have 
been accepted and acted upon by both parties without 
substantial variation—a striking testimony to the fairness 
of its decisions.” 


GERMANY AND SAMOA. 


Our government protests against German injustice in 
the island of Samoa. 
Mr. Bayard’s letter to Minister Pendleton concludes in 


these words: ‘‘In the opinion of this government the 
course taken by Germany in respect to Samoa cannot be 
regarded as having been marked by that just consideration , 
which the ancient friendship between the United States 
and Germany entitles the government to expect and that 
the present condition of affairs in the islands cannot in 
view of the circumstances under which it was brought . 
about, and is still maintained, be regarded by the United 
States as satisfactory.” 

Permission is given to Minister Pendleton in the letter 
to communicate Mr. Bayard’s views to Prince Bismarck. 

Why cannot resistance to wrong be always couched in 
words like these at once, firm and courteous. Great 
governments can seek only justice if they are to com- 
mand the respect of themselves or the world. When a 
nation like Germany is committed by her statesmen to 
injustice, the voice of her own people and that of other 
nations should firmly protest. 


—We have received a German periodical published at 
Frankfort entitled Der Patent Annalt, devoted to inven- 
tions, discoveries, etc. A paragraph marked shows 
how war has stimulated invention. That is true. 
Covetousness and the love of drink have done likewise. 
None are more cunning than thieves and burglars. Their 
tools are mementoes of patient endeavor. The end if 
good sometimes sanctifies the means, so that even a poor 
product, like the mite of a widow, represents spiritual 
wealth. But the end, if bad, vitiates and curses the 
means. Genius devoted to the defence and extension 
of intemperance, slavery and war is genius depraved. 
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ISAIAH IX: 6. 


** Wonderful;”—Not thus announced in sacred writ before, 
Whom—one glad day—shall all earth’s tribe adore; 
Inscrutable, in nature, and in ways, 

Beyond the utmost limit of our praise. 


**Counsellor;’’? His counsels ever wise and sure, 
Fitted to human want,—both safe and pure; 
Who seek his aid,—he will delight to lead, 
And hasten to supply their deepest need. 


“The Mighty God;” Eternal, Great, First Cause, 
Whose greatness shines through all his perfect laws; 
Our Maker, Saviour, Sanctifier, 

Himself supremest good, to whom we can aspire. 


“The Everlasting Father;”—whose kind heart 
To trustful children does rich gifts impart; 
As human father pities,—so does he, 

Our follies, sins, and all our misery. 


‘The Prince of Peace;” who curbs the raging sea 
Of mortal ire—sole cause of amity, 
Whose gospel ever tends to check all strife, 
And, stir mankind to imitate His Lire. 
—D. D. T. 


IS MILITARY DRILLING NEEDED IN TEMPER- 
ANCE WORK? 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


A timely leaflet on the ‘‘Military Drill” has been pre- 
pared by Julia Colman, well known as a writer on tem- 
perance topics. Adverting to the fact that the military 
drill was introduced as a feature of juvenile temperance 
work years ago, she shows how lamentably it failed of 
effecting any good purpose whatever. One of the exam- 
ples cited, relative to the ‘‘union” in the town of A——, 
is as follows : 

“This union took up the military idea, and the boys 
were furnished with caps and straps and wooden guns 
and swords. A military man, an officer in the late war, 
was engaged to teach the drill, and a large room was 
hired for the exercise. At the appointed hour the boys 
and girls all repaired to the union room, where the open- 
ing exercises were held, with perhaps a short address. 
Thence the boys went to the drill-room, where they spent 
three-quarters of an hour. Then if the weather was 
favorable, they sallied forth and marched around the 
public square ; while the girls, who had spent the interim 
as best they could, went out to view them, and when the 
empty parade was over all were dismissed. The workers 
found the undertaking extremely burdensome. The ex- 
penses were heavy; and, beside the expense, it was 
difficult to get a suitable room for the drill, to see that it 
was properly opened, to see that the drill major was there, 
and to keep the boys in order if he was not there. No 
woman could drill them! That idea they laughed to 
scorn. Inshort, they were noisy and insubordinate, and 
the drill failed to prevent that. They came to have a 
‘good time,’ and if they did not have it one way they 
were bound to have itin another. They would not study 
nor take the pledge against cider, and in fact, they were 
much given to saying what they would or would not do. 
At last, after three months’ trial, the ladies saw so much 
harm done, and so little prospect of good resulting in any 
way, that they most reluctantly came to the conclusion to 
disband the corps.” The protest concludes: ‘I think I 


voiced the wish of many in thus claiming the freedom of 
the press in calling for a candid consideration of the ten- 
dency of the military drill, and may God give us courage 
to act up to our convictions.” 

I was under feelings of sadness at noticing in the last 
number of Union Signal, a large displayed advertisement 
of a new ‘‘Loyal Legion Drill Mannal,” with the figure of 
a lad shouldering a musket. It announces the contents as 
follows: ‘‘Manual of Arms, School of the Soldier, School 
of the Company, Salutes, Facings, Wheelings, and Fancy 
Movements. All the mysteries of Marching, Drilling, 
Uniforms, Guns, etc., carefully and plainly taught. A 
specially prepared Zouave Drill for the boys and young 
men, with hints about the uniform, etc., and will have 
also a broom brigade and fan drill for girls and young 
ladies. Start the drill work at once; you can give an 
exhibition later on that will bring a handsome profit to 
your treasury.” 

I cannot think that the editor of that excellent journal, 
the Union Signal, endorses this misdirection of thought, 
time, and energy. I cannot see that the mysteries of 
marchings, wheelings, the broom brigade and fan drill 
make anything at all ‘‘for God, home and native land.” 
The religious press in recording some of the follies of 
last winter, was filled with lamentations of precious time 
and talents wasted in profitless exercises with brooms and 
fans, and other devices, tor the filling of the churchs’ 
treasuries. I am sure that our time and the children’s 
time, can be, and is meant to be redeemed in better ways 
than this. 

There is another consideration in connection with this 
matter, which is not referred to in the leaflet, and it is an 
important and a grave one. There are those who say 
that the controversy with the liquor power will not be 
settled without appeal being had to the arbitrament of 
the sword. I think it not well to keep our view on any 
such solution of this terrible evil. The movement in be- 
half of temperance professes to be a peaceful one, and 
the agencies to be looked to for overcoming the evil 
should be such as are worthy of our Christian profession. 
But if it be noised about that our boys are being drilled 
in the movements and methods of carnal warfare, the 
adherence of the liquor interest, will straightway declare 
that all this is for a purpose, and so the ‘*Manual of the 
Liquor Legion” may soon be expected for the instruction 
of the sons of the supporters of ‘‘personal liberty.” 
Let the contenders for truth, temperance, and purity give 
no handle to such a charge. 

Philadelphia. 


The women of Prussia have a practical way of empha- 
sizing their rights. Large numbers have petitioned the 
Minister of Education against appointing male teachers 
for the upper classes in girls’ schools. They insist that 
male teachers do not understand the inner life of girls, 
and that therefore the education of the latter must, to 4 
great extent, be incomplete and superficial. 


If it be possible to hold in cheek the genuine passion of 
the enraged individual by the operation of laws how much 
more possible to restrain.the simulated passion of that 
artificial entity, the State. 


When a boy fills a house with bugs he is all right, pro- 
vided he don’t run after humbugs. He has the making in 
him of a great naturalist. 
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WHITTIER. 


New England's songful voice and patriot heart, 
The pulsing of a fearless prophet-soul, 
A master truly of divinest art, 
Successful winner of the highest goal, 
Led by the angels—meekness, faith and love— 
To serve thy country and thy fellowmen, 
A soul illumined from the throne above, 
All deepest, holiest fellowships to scan, 
On earth to see the true and beautiful, 
With heart to feel and breathe a brother’s woe, 
Thy pen, a mighty weapon, never dull, 
In freedom’s fight to strike a conquering blow, 
Hail, sacred singer! wear thy laurel wreath 
Thy eulogy shall grateful millions breathe. 


Jan. 6, 1888. —F. D. 


THE INHUMANITY OF WAR. 


In his essay on the grand strategy of the late civil war, 
Gen. Sherman refers to one responsibility that is thrown 
upon the commanding oflicer that is not often taken into 
account. He says, in effect, that noone who has not been 
called upon so to do can form any conception of the 
strength of will it requires to order a large body of men 
to make an assault with the clear apprehension that his 
word must lead to the destruction of hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of lives, tothe mutilation of a vast number of 
human beings, and to lives of sorrow, and perhaps desti- 
tution, in innumerable households. Considerations of 
this kind when they are entertained must invariably impair 
the strength of a commanding general; for, no matter 
what the cause may be for which a war is waged it is an 
inhuman practice; and hence,in order to carry it on 
effectively, humane considerations cannot be allowed to 
stand in the way. One great feature in the success, as a 
scientific soldier of Napoleon Bonaparte, was his absolute 
indifference to the lives of those who fought under him. 
They were to him so many pawns in the great game he was 
playing. Ifhe was solicitous for their welfare when not 
in battle, it was for the reason that in consequence of this 
care they would fight better when brought into actual com- 
bat. If he did not wilfully sacrifice them in direct assaults 
upon the enemy, it was because he realized that he might 
need them for subsequent battles. But there is the best 
of evidence for believing that a tender regard for their health 
and lives, and for the welfare of their families, never inter- 
fered in the least degree with the plan of battle he had pre- 
pared or the general scheme of conquest he had laid out. 
Taking war as it is, as a means of accomplishing ends by 
a scientific application of brate force, the general who is 
thus hardened to all the tender emotions of humanity must, 
other things being equal, be a more successful soldier 
than one whose judgment is biased by humanitarian con- 
siderations. — Boston Herald. 


SCANDINAVIAN PEACE CONGRESS. 


At the recent peace congress for Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, held at Gothenburg, a discussion took 
place on ** Pacific Education,” and the importance of in- 
fluencing children and young persons to take an interest 
in opposing the war spirit. M. Schiodt said that there 
were two places where influence could be brought to bear 
upon chi'dren, the school-room and the home. But he 
thought that it was not to be expected that school-masters 
would or could do much for peace, whereas the parents at 
home might effectually bring before their families the 


horrors of war and the duty of encouraging a spirit of 
friendship and conciliation. M. Norrelund regretted the 
almost exclusively martial tone of every historical book 
placed in the hands of the young. Hence it is the more 
important for parents, teachers, and preachers to en- 
deavor to counteract these misrepresentations by state- 
ments of the real principles and precepts of Christianity. 
M. Hallgren spoke of the enthusiastic admiration which, 
throughout Sweden, is every where encouraged for the 
exploits and career of the Warrior-king Charles XII. He 
would not have anything which was really noble in King 
Charles, or other warriors, deprecated or ignored, but, 
at the same time, he would urge parents and teachers 
to set before their children the barren results, or even 
the mischievous consequences and disasters caused by 
those dazzling feats of merely physical heroism. The 
peace cause is not helped by depreciating the lives of 
soldiers, but rather by showing their inferiority to moral 
and religious achievements. M. Bajer also thought that 
wars should be regarded as national maladies, to be 
avoided as vigilantly as possible. The superior heroisms 
of peaceful civic life should be explained and recom- 
mended to the young. M. Bjornbak and M. Torngren 
spoke of the need to accept all history in its actuality, 
but, at the same time, to enforce the true nature, the real 
character and tendency of events, and of personal 
careers. On the one hand there should be no weak blink- 
ing of facts, but on the other hand all facts should be set 
forth in their true and ultimate bearings. During an- 
other session of the congress M. Hedlund gave a brief 
resumé of the progress of the peace movement, at home 
and abroad. He remembered with pleasure the inser- 
tion, somewhere about 40 years ago, of some of Elihu 
Burritt’s ** Olive Leaves ” in the Stockholm leading jour- 
nal, the Aftonblad. Many years later the arbitration 
question made great strides in public opinion, through its 
practical adoption in the case of the Alabama, and by 
the various motions and resolutions in reference to this 
subject adopted by the Legislatures of some of the chief 
European and American nations. He hoped that through 
the influence of the Scandinavian peace meetings and 
societies their own Legislatures might be induced to give 
further consideration to this question. 


As General Wolseley has been saying: ‘‘In these days 
war is always declared suddenly, and Continental Powers, 
being always armed to the teeth and always ready, it is 
begun almost before it is declared.” We might add that, 
if Great Britain is not quite armed to the teeth, it is not 
from any want of will to that end on the part of Lord 
Wolseley and other professional alarmists. Then, too, 
if there be, as no doubt there is, some substratum of 
truth in the rumor that Lord Salisbury has already 
promised to other Powers the immediate services of our 
fleets in a certain not improbable contingency, this coun- 
try, it appears, is also ‘‘ready to begin war before it is 
declared.”’—London Concord. 


A good day’s work at what you can best do is the hard- 
pan to which all must come. 


When country boys come to the city, if they only can 
hold on to the old sweet ways, they can defy the world. 


Sleep eight hours out of the twenty-four, eat three meals 


a day, and walk on the sunny side of the street. 
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WHAT MATTER? 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made. 


FREE RUM IN AFRICA. 


BY HANNAH WHITEHALL SMITH. 


The following appeal was made not long ago to Bishop 
Crowther of the English Church Mission,by one of the most 
powerful Emirs in the west of Africa through the Rev. C. 
Paul, a missionary there : 

‘‘Salute Crowther, the great Christian minister. After 
salutation, please tell him he is a father to us in this 
land: snything he sees will injure us in all this land, he 
would not like it. This we know perfectly well. The 
matter about which I am speaking with my mouth, write 
it; it is asif it is done by my hand. It is not a long mat- 
ter; it is about barasa (rum or gin). Barasa, barasa, 
barasa; O God! it has ruined our country; it has ruined 
our people very much; it has made our people become 
mad. I have given a law that no one dares buy or sell 
it; and any one who is found selling it his house is to be 
eaten up (plundered); any one found drunk will be killed. 
I have told all the Christian traders that I agree to every- 
thing for trade except barasa. I have told Mr. MecIntosh’s 
people to say the barasa remaining with them must be re- 
turned down the river. Tell Crowther, the great Chris- 
tian minister, that he is our father. I beg you, Malam 
Kipo (Mr. Paul), don’t forget this writing, because we all 
beg that he (Crowther) should beg the great priests (Com- 
mitiee CU. M. S.) that they should beg the English Queen 
to prevent bringing barasa into this land. 

‘*For God and the Prophet’s sake! for God and the 
Prophet His messenger’s sake, he must help us in this 
matter—that of barasa. We have all confidence in him. 
He must not leave our country to become spoiled by bar- 
asa. Tell him, may God bless him in his work. This is 
the mouth-word from Malike, the Emir of Nupe.” 

No stronger appeal! than this could possibly be made to 
Christian hearts! If we profess to be followers of that 
Saviour who was ‘‘not willing that any should perish,” 
with what an enthusiasm of love and pity should we throw 
ourselves into the breach for the defence of these, our 
poor defenceless brethren, against the onslaught of this 
terrible curse ! 

Canon Farrar, in a recent article in the Contemporary 
Review (July, 1887), compares the old curse of the slave 
trade to the present curse of the liquor traffic, and de- 
clares the latter to be far more deadly. He says, ‘‘The 
old rapacity of the slave trade has been followed by the 
greedier and more ruinous rapacity of the drink-seller. 
Our fathers tore from the neck of Africa a yoke of whips ; 
we have subjected the native races to a yoke of scorpions. 
* * * We have opened the rivers of Africa to com- 
merce, only to pour down them that ‘raging Phlegethon 
of alcohol,’ than which no river of the Inferno is more 
blood-red or more accursed. * * * Is the conscience of 
the nation dead? If not, will no voice be raised of suffi- 
cient power to awaken it from a heavy sleep?” 


Canon Farrar has thus raised his voice in England. A 
little book of Mr. Hornaday’s,* isthe raising of a voice 
in America which I earnestly pray may awaken the con- 
science of our people and our Government, and compel 
them to enlist with one accord in a crusade against this 
diabolical traffic, which, for the sake of gaintoa few 
traders, is ruining the bodies and souls of the helpless 
races of conquered Africa. 


*Free Rum on the Congo. Chicago: Woman’s Temperance Publication 
Society. 


BAYARD ON THE FISHERIES. 


SECRETARY BAYARD’S LETTER DECLINING AN INVITATION TO 
SPEAK IN BOSTON. 


On the 8th ult. the following communication was sent 
to the Secretary of State: 


To the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf of many citizens of Eastern New England 
who desire to promote an early settlement, upon just and 
equitable terms, of the questions in dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States concerning the rights 
of American fishermen in British North American waters 
and ports, we cordially invite you to visit this city at such 
time as may suit your convenience and deliver an address 
on the scope and purpose of the treaty recently submitted 
to the United States Senate for ratification. 

Henry L. Prerce, H. L. Hiearyson. 

J. Q. Apams, Epwarp ATKINSON, 
Samuet C. Coss, Arruur T. Lyman, 
Rosert Treat Pane, Joun F. ANDREW, 
Witiiam Gaston, Wittram Enpicort, Jr., 
Cuar_es R. CopMAn, J. M. Forses, 

Henry Lez, F. Jones. 
JONATHAN A. LANE, 

The reply sent on the 14th ult., was marked ‘‘per- 
sonal,” but it contained such an admirable statement in 
brief of the points covered by the proposed treaty that a 
request was sent to Mr. Bayard last week for permission 
to publish it. His compliance with tie request was re- 
ceived yesterday and the letter is given below. 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 14, 1888. 


My Dear Sir: Ihave to thank you for your note of 
the 9th inst., with which you sent me an invitation signed 
by a number of the representative men of New England, 
of different political parties, to visit Boston and ‘‘deliver 
an address on the scope and purpose of the treaty re- 
cently submitted to the United States Senate for ratifi- 
cation.” 

The “settlement upon just and equitable terms of the 
questions in dispute between Great Britain and the United 
States concerning the rights of American fishermen in 
British North American waters.and ports,” is a subject 
upon which I have bestowed assiduous care ever since I 
assumed tbe duties of my present office, and the results 
of the efforts to promote such a settlement is embodied in 
the treaty now before the Senate. But the treaty has 
been preceded by a voluminous correspondence, and the 
time for complete publication has properly arrived, and 
its printing has been ordered by the Senate. The whole 
matter will thus be laid before the American people, and, 
I trust, will be fully and publicly debated by the Senate. 

Iam convinced that the welfare and true interests of 
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our country and a just and wise treatment of the British- 
American population on our Northern frontier alike coun- 
sel the adoption of the treaty. In its initiation, negotia- 
tion and conclusion I can truly say for my associates and 
myself, no views but those of single-minded, patriotic 
intent have been allowed place or expression, nor can a 
trace or suggestion of partisanship be justly alleged. 

The sole and difficult question to which the treaty 
relates—‘‘The fishery rights of one nation in the juris- 
dictional waters of another’’—began with the first dawn 
of our recognized independent existence as a nation, and 
ever since has conspicuously presented itself at intervals, 
exciting bitter controversy, and never has been satisfac- 
torily or permanently disposed of. Meanwhile, the 
surrounding circumstances have importantly changed and 
advanced with rapid and vast growth, but the treaty of 
1818 is unaltered, and remains unaffected in its terms by 
70 years of such material progress and development in 
this continent, as we of to-day are the witnesses. 

Unless the treaty of 1818 shall be wholly abrogated and 
recurrence necessarily had to the dangerous status that 
John Quincy Adams so ably, but unavailingly, discussed 
with the Earl of Bathurst in 1815—and which had re- 
sisted all efforts of the negotiators at Ghent in the year 
previous—it is manifest that a joint and equitable con- 
struction, in consonance with their existing relations and 
mutual needs, must be agreed upon between Great Britain 
and the United States, and this, I affirm, is done by the 
present treaty. There is not a recorded cause of just and 
reasonable complaint by an American fisherman against 
Canadian administration since 1886 for which this treaty 
does not provide a remedy and promise a safeguard in the 
future. You will receive the published record of the two 
years that have elapsed since the abrogation—on June 30, 
1885—of the fishery articles of the treaty of 1871, when 
we were obliged to fall back upon the treaty of 1818, and 
you can select any case or cases of unjust treatment of 
our fishermen so reported and test my statement by the 
terms of the treaty now proposed. 

Many Canadian contentions heretofore put forth, with 
more or less insistence, are withdrawn. Imaginary lines 
upon the sea, drawn from one distant headland to another 
—neither being visible from the other—can no longer 
cause doubt and anxiety to the fisherman, for the demar- 
cation of his fishing limits is made by objects plainly in 
view and if he encroaches upon the waters renounced in 
1818 he will do so wilfully; and from no bay where fish 
are found, and purse seines can be profitably used, are 
our fishermen excluded by the present treaty. Every 
privilege--shelter, repairs, wood, water—reserved to him 
under the treaty of 1818, and which in the past has been 
so hampered and restricted by Canadian conditions, can 
hereafter be freely enjoyed without cost or molestation. 

Hospitality and comity, as defined by civilized nations, 
are secured, and facilities for convenient and needful sup- 
plies ‘‘on all occasions,” and relief against casualty and 
in cases of distress are all amply provided for. Concilia- 
tion and mutual neighborly concession have together done 
their honorable and honest work in this treaty, and paved 
the way for relations of amity and mutualadvantage. All 
this is accomplished by no enforced changes in our tariff, 
nor the payment of a penny as the price of a concession 
nor for the enjoyment of a right. 

Neither the conscience, nor self-respect, nor the pocket 
of any American has been invaded by any provision of 
the pending treaty. That the Canadians possess jurisdic- 
tienal rights no fair man would wish to deny—and among 


such rights, to decide what may be lawfully bought or 
sold within their own limits. This home rule or local 
self-government is theirs as much as we claim it for our- 
selves. 

The share of responsibility of myself and my respected 
and able associates in framing this measure for the settle- 
ment of a difficult and dangerous public question has, I 
believe, been fulfilled, but still in view of the far-reaching 
results which may attend a rejection of our work, I am 
anxious to have all the light possible thrown upon the 
treaty and its operative effects upon the well-being and 
happiness of our country. To this end I desire to give 
every information, respond to every inquiry and to re- 
move every doubt. But the duties of the office I hold are 
manifold and press daily for attention, so that I do not 
feel warranted in leaving my post, even for the pleasure 
of discussing before such an audience a subject so inter- 
esting and closely associated with the interests and local 
historic pride of New England. 

I shall send as soon as possible a copy of the printed 
documents and the treaty to each of the gentlemen who 
signed the invitation, and 

I am, with sincere respect, 
Most truly yours, 
T. F. Bayarp. 

To the Hon. H. L. Pierce, Boston, Mass. 


LETTERS TO SECRETARY. 


Thomas Lamborn, Sen., of Yates Centre, Kansas, writes : 


Had the Israelites received the Divine Master and his 
spirit, might they not have been gathered and preserved 
to this day as a nation and the Lord’s people? 

But they said, ‘‘If this man or this way prevail, the 
Romans will come and take away our place and nation.” 
So they took their own way and did what they could, with 
their carnal weapons, and fortifications, to their own 
failure and destruction, even setting fire themselves to their 
own beloved Temple, and (as they thought) impreg nable 
city. But unfortified by God and his righteousness what 
can other defences do? 

What a worthy example we have in William Penn, in 
his ‘tholy experiment” of settling a state or colony on 
the Peace principle. Prevailing as a Christian and a 
statesman even with tae ‘‘untutored Indian” and ‘‘savage” 
as men called him. Penn put the Indian on an equality 
of rights, providing if any difference should arise between 
him and the white man, that each should choose an equal 
number of their people, and settle it by Arbitration! 
The peace was kept with them for seventy years, until 
they were overreached by Penn’s successors and then 
trouble and war began. 

But I hope the world is learning and improving (but 
too slowly) ; and I am rejoiced that so many wise men on 
both sides of the Atlantic, have learned and are learning 


and advocating and laboring for the—better way. Oh, 
may it prevail until the highest standard of Christianity 
may be upheld the world over! 


Ann Harsor, Micu., 1888. 
Dear Sir: 
I will preach on ‘*Peace”’ the 53d Sunday of 1888, as 
requested in the Tae American ApvocaTE OF PEACE AND 


ARBITRATION. 
J. T. SuNDERLAND. 
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FIGHT FOR YOUR COUNTRY.—HOW? 


Over one of the gateways in the great quadrangle of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a figure of the warlike 
monarch, Edward III., with the inscription ‘*Fight for 
your country.” This was doubtless intended as a stimulus 
to those amongst the students who might be looking for- 
ward toa military career as their possible, or probable, 
destiny in life. But happily it isa precept which may 
also be interpreted in a higher sense than that originally 
contemplated by those who placed it there. It may justly 
point to every form of patriotic citizenship by which a man 
can serve his native land and the world at large, and, 
especially to those noble actions and endeavors by which 
the religious, social and philanthropic interests of mankind 
are best promoted. To the youths who propose to devote 
themselves to the ministry of the Gospel, to science, the 
bealing art, law, and magistracy, or commerce and manu- 
facture, to all of these the motto, ‘Fight for your country,” 
or in other words, ‘*Combat its enemies of impiety, ignor- 
ance, disorder, and poverty,” is more truly applicable 
than to the military aspirant; for in such modes of 
national service consists the truest patriotism. 

There is scarcely a word in any language, the true sense 
of which is more systematically misrepresented and mis- 
understood than the term patriotism. It is often made 
synonymous with silly braggadocio, political foolhardiness, 
and seltish disregard of the rights of other men or other 
nations. Not unseldom it is made to cover an unreasoning 
vanity. The peace of Europe is being continually im- 
perilled because large and influential classes amongst the 
peoples of France, Germany and Russia cherish such an 
extreme sensitiveness as to their military prestige, that 
they are willing to sacrifice all the most important interests 
of their respective countries, and to incur the most tre- 
mendous risks of ruin and bloodshed, rather than endure 
a slight in regard to their prowess as warriors. 

It was not a wise course on the part of Germany to 
insist on the cession of Alsace-Lorraine by France. 
Prince Bismarck attempted to dissuade his colleagues 
from this step, but even he was overruled by the military 
party in their shortsighted policy. But this step having 
been consummated, it would have been honorable to 
France to devote her energies thenceforth to the develop- 
ment of her vast remaining resources of peaceful wealth 
and industry. No doubt the loss of the two Provinces 
must be a galling reminiscence ; it would be affectation to 
attempt to disguise this; and if, by any sensible means, 
such as the purchase of Alsace and Lorraine from Ger- 
many at a price which would be high enough to tempt the 
victor to accept it, the national susceptibilities of the 
French could be honorably vindicated, without further 
ruin and massacre, the result would be a most desirable 
one. But it is no patriotism for Frenchmen to adopt such 
a policy of armed menace as will endanger or even render 
ultimately certain, the awful national scourge of a second 
conflict between the two great Powers. The recapture of 
Alsace and Lorraine, at such a cost, even if successfully 
accomplished, would be a most foolish sacrifice of higher 
national interests. 

The real wisdom, the true patriotism of Germany and 
France alike, would be manifest in some united action, 
either to arrange for the repurchase of Alsace-Lorraine 
by France, or in a stipulation for a mutual reduction of 


putes between the two peoples might be committed for 
mutually honorable decision. 

But instead of some such sensible course, it is sad and 
humiliating to observe, on both sides of the Rhine, a de- 
termination to reject conciliatory and reasonable means of 
settling mutual difficulties, and to rely alone on the awful 
hazards of brute force—blood and iron. It is too pain- 
fully obvious to travellers on the Conti nent, that patriotism 
in its highest sense, is little known in either France or 
Germany. As it was in the comparatively Dark Ages, 
when Edward III. was king, so now, there seems to be no 
other idea of fighting for one’s country but by sword and 
cannou—or, in short, by butchery. This is the ultimate 


/outcome of the sham chivalry of modern France and of 


the merely brutal zeitgeist of Germany. In both countries 
the authorities and prevalent public opinion usually forbid 
meetings for the promotion of pacific and wise international 
conciliation. A’ few brave men and women, here and 
there, on either side of the Rhine, venture to advocate 
such means, but the general weight of authority and 
feeling in both countries is directed heavily and scornfully 
against them. 

And what is, perhaps, the most lamentable thing of all, 
is that in neither country does the professing Christian 
Church take any decided step to oppose this iniquity and 
folly. Asa body, the Catholic priests and the Protestant 
pastors, and even the once peace-loving Mennonites, are 
almost indistinguishable from the avowed atheists amongst 
their countrymen. And, alas, it is amongst some of the 
latter, rather than the former, that both in France and 
Germany are to be found the minority, whose voices and 
wishes incline towards a wise conciliation, or just and 
timely compromise, in regard to international rivalries. 
Professing Christendom, on the Continent, is little in- 
fluenced by true and Scriptural patriotism.—Herald of 
Peace. 


Thomas J. Mayall, of Boston, who died Feb. 6, 1888, 
took out over 200 patents in this country and over 70 
in England, among the most prominent inventions being 
revolvers, guns and automatic batteries and revolving 
cannons, which were largely used abroad. The cannon 
was a breechloader, the breech being something like the 
barrels of a Colt’s revolver. By means of machinery op- 
erated by steam this gun could be loaded and fired 40 
times a minute, and needs only one man to attend it. 
The processes of loading, firing, swabbing, etc., all go on 
at the same time. He also invented cannon shells whose 
edges were sharpened like a chisel, so that they would 
bore through the armor of ships. Other inventions of his 
were non-destructive, such as various uses of rubber and 
of electricity for purposes of peace. 

But we were impressed with the fact that his extraor- 
dinary talent seemed most fruitful in discovering ways 
by which property could be readily destroyed and human 
beings numerously killed. ‘That such things bring honor 
and wealth to a man is the fault of a war making age. 


_A physician being asked by a patient if he thought a 
little spirits now and then would hurt him much, he re- 
plied: ‘*I donot know that a little occasionally would hurt 


armaments, on a large scale, and for a provision of some 
standing Court of impartial Arbitration, to which any dis- 


& 


- much; butif you don’t take any, it won’t hurt you at 
a 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE COMING GRAND ARMY. 


BY JOHN B. L. SOULE. 


The feitered spirit ne’er was freed 
On fields with human slaughter wet, 
For from the sowing of that seed 
Spring blades of sword and bayonet. 


True peace comes not of human might, 
Or lightning’s falling from above, 

But they who conquer in that fight 
March to the melodies of love. 


To bowing heads that thirsting mourn 
The tardy equity of man; 

Across life’s desert sands are borne 
Sounds of the coming caravan. 


A conquering host! not clad in steel, 
Nor fierce with countenance of ire, 

Nor marshalled by the cannon’s peal, 
Nor whirled in chariots of fire. 


But human hearts, new born of Right, 
Souls with sweet charities made warm, 

In armor tinged with heavenly light, 
And dressed in angel’s uniform. 


So last in God’s redeeming plan 
This greatest miracle shall shine— 

Man binding up the wounds of man, 
And pouring in the oil and wine. 


THE CAUSE AT WASHINGTON. 


January 30, 1888, Barnabas C. Hobbs, Dr. James C. 
Thomas and Albert K. Smiley, representing the Society 
of Friends of Europe and America, appeared before the 
Senate committee of foreign relations to advocate inter- 
national arbitration as prayed for by various petitions and 
memorials now before that committee. B. C. Hobbs 
remarked : 

‘The United States already has a treaty of arbitration 
with Central America, and 1 think there are other treaties 
between the$epublics of South America and the same 
country. The United States has already had eighteen 
arbitrations with other nations; more than any other 
nation in the world. England has had twelve out of forty 
(and I see David Dudley Field makes it sixty) different 
arbitrations that have taken place, reaching China, Japan 
and Persia. All have submitted their difficulties, that 
could not be settled by diplomacy, to arbitrators. All 
through Europe I met with men who were looking in this 
direction. In England and Ireland they were hoping that 
America would inaugurate the move now proposed. They 
could not do it. Any European nation with the great 
armaments they have would be accused of weakness if it 
proposed such measures. It was proposed in the German 
Reichstag when I was there, but Bismarck said: ‘No; it 
will not do. If you propose a reduction of the arma- 
ments of alt nations they will say Germany is getting 
weak,’ and they are all in that condition; but they say 
if America does it they will all know that America does 
not do it from cowardice or fear, but because it is a broad 
purpose, which the good sense of humanity will sustain.” 
Mr. Hobbs was followed by the other members of the 
committee to whom U. S. Senator Payne and others ad- 
dressed questions. 


THE FRIENDS MEMORIAL. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States: The memorial of members of the Society of 
Friends assembled in a conference at Richmond, 
Ind., the 28th, 29th and 30th of the ninth month, 
1887, respectfully showeth : 

That we have met in conference as delegates from the 
religious Society of Friends in America, with the presence 
and concurrence of delegates from England and Ireland, 
to consider the great question of peace and good will 
among nations. The people of the world are now hap- 
pily at peace with each other. Let us seize this oppor- 
tunity to prepare for a perpetual peace. Surely the sword 
has devoured enough, and the time has come for Christian 
nations to heed the message from heaven to the shepherds 
of Judea on the advent of the Messiah, ‘On earth peace, 
and good will towards men.” 

We rejoice to observe that successive administrations 
during the last twenty years have been seeking to introduce 
arbitration as a means of settling international disputes. 
We especially rejoice that during the last. Congress the 
United States Senate unanimously approved a bill de- 
signed to promote an agreement between all independent 
American nations to submit any future differences to 
arbitration. 

We hail as an evidence of advanced Christian civilization 
and of true national arbitration presented to our Presi- 
dent by 233 members of the British House of Commons, 
who pledge themselves to urge their government to accept 
a treaty with the United States containing provisions by 
which any dispute which may arise between the two nations 
shall be peaceably adjusted by this means. 

It is time that the two great English-speaking nations, 
having the blood of 2 common ancestry and making Chris- 
tianity their common law, should add to their constitu- 
tional guarantees of civil liberty a united pledge of per- 
petual peace. 

We desire that our beloved country may respond to the 
aforementioned memorial, and that our President may be 
authorized to propose to the Queen of Great Britain, and 
to arrange with her government that arbitration shall in 
future be used as the means of settling any disputes be- 
tween the two countries which can not be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency. 

Desiring that our Heavenly Father, who can raise up 
nations to honor Him, or chastise them for disobedience, 
may give you wisdom and willingness to do what is right, 
in His love and fear we are, with great respect, your 
friends. 

Signed on behalf and by authority of the aforesaid 
conference. 

AvucusTINE Jones, Chairman. 


Let public sentiment be so directed and improved, that 
men shall begin to realize the existence of national glory 
in the truest sense, in the diffusion of knowledge, in the 
spread of correct moral sentiments, in the preaching of the 
gospel. It is in elements like these that we find the basis 
of a true and abiding glory, which angels can behold with 
pleasure, and God himself approve. As the millennial 
day approaches, it is glory of this kin¢ which is destined to 
arise and extend itself, and gather strength and brightness 
from age to age, while military and all other spurious 


forms of glory will sink and be blasted forever.— Thomas 
C. Upham. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL ON ARBITRATION. 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


PEACE COMMITTEE OF PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The following letter was written in answer to an invi- 
tation to attend and address an international arbitration! Our readers will remember the Presbyterian General 


meeting in Philadelphia : ..,| Assembly, at Minneapolis, took action on the matter of 
I Dear Sir—I deeply regret that engagements from which | peace and arbitration. Representing as they did, more 
cannot escape forbid my accepting the invitation with| than 5500 ministers, 6281 churches and over 700,000 
symy | fully, this action was particularly welcome. 
that the nation which invented government by friendly | It gives us pleasure to learn the Assembly, at Omaha, 
discussion and the nation which inherited the traditions | Nebraska, has reaffirmed last year’s action, as will be 
and practice thereof are of all others the two which, oe done now steadily from year to year, we hope. 
applying that method to the settlement of any question in} What more fitting than that the followers of Him, who 
should an | is recognized as king of nations and of secrets, and Prince 
points about which they may still differ, Because Kng-| of Peace should, ‘tin His name,” everywhere arise and 
. led, ‘elements within them, saying, certainly as He would, 
still.” 
involved life-long allegiance to that country, because of| he action was as follows: 
the happily bygone things, we should not forgetthat Eng-| Resolved 1. That in view of the enormous and deplor- 
land has been and is in the Old World as truly the fortress able evils of war we would hereby declare our earnest con- 
and refuge of liberal thought and of a freedom both re- | viction that Christian nations, at best, ought to establish 
strained and braced by law as America in the new. speedily a permanent International Court of Arbitration, 
ste order | with competent powers and jurisdiction, to which should 
will bear has been the aim of both countries. ey may | be referred for settlement such disputes as cannot be 
differ sometimes as to the relative proportion which these | settled by negotiation. , 
two main ingredients of stable and durable institutions; Resolved 2. That we heartily welcome all wise legisla- 
should bear each to the other, and, in special emergencies | tion, or other prudent measures, looking to the early es- 
80, increase | tablishment of such a court of arbitration for our Ameri- 
e one a e other, Dut in essentials we are ean continent. 
agreed. to The committee was Rev. Drs. Gibbons of Philadelphia, 
interests of mankind than that the heroic and kindred | Hickok of Orange, N. J., and Mr. G. W. Mears of Phila- 
blood which has been so freely poured out by both cown- | Gejphia. 
tries in the assertion and maintenance of the creed they 
hold in common, should be squandered in any fratricidal 
quarrel dangerous to the very life of the theory of govern- 
ment dear to both. 
Nor can I conceive of anything more fruitful of good 
consequences to the world than that these two countries 


A CONGRESS OF AMERICAS. 


The purposes of the conference are manifestly such as 
‘are in line with the tendency of United States opinion. It 
|is now as never before realized that our country, by its 


should be drawn ever closer by mutual respect and by | wealth, vast population and stable government, is placed 
sympathy in nearly related, if not common, aims. Let/| in a position where it can not only claim the right to ex- 
them set the example of that reasonableness which best | ercise a certain predominant influence in the affairs of the 
befits and will best exemplify the height of civilization which | American continent, but where it is bound to exercise 
they have reached mainly in virtue of the political ideas | such an influence less for its own sake than for the 
I know the difficulties in the way of estab- | sake of the smaller and weaker nations who look up toit 


they share. 
lishing such a court of international arbitration as is pro- | 


posed, and of enforcing its decrees if established. I do 
not believe them insuperable, and think that at least be- 
tween America and England such a tribunal would be feasi- 
ble. Nay, I look forward with hope even to the day when | 
every link in the chain of English-speaking peppered 
which now girdles the globe with its channel of electric 
sympathy shall have learned that the strength of each is 
involved in that of every other. 

The civilization which has grown up out of the decay 
of Rome may yet, and sooner than it seems, have to fight 
for its life. It is time to strengthen all its frontier de- 
fences against a too probable invasion. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. R. Lowe 


—‘* Wars have done good.” So have fires, epidemics, 
cyclones and earthquakes. But we do not pray for the 
latter or consider them absolutely essential to human 


happiness. 


with a respect and confidence the like of which neither 
Rome nor Britain ever commanded from their vassal or 
tributary States and provinces. There are not only priv- 
ileges but important responsibilities for the United States 
in its relations with Mexico, the West Indies and Central 
and South America, and the contemplated conference, 
while it may accomplish much for the interests of our own 
republic, is capable of accomplishing far more for our less 
fortunate neighbors. 


It ought to be possible, and will be possible, to devise 
some safe arrangements to assure perpetual peace among 
the nations of our content, and security for all of them 
against dangerous encroachments from abroad. This isa 
duty which we plainly owe to the weaker American peo- 
ples who intuitively look to us in time of trouble. 

It will be seen that the opportunities of the proposed 
congress are many and of the utmost consequence. It is 
increasingly apparent that our thoughtful citizens believe 
that we should take full advantage of these opportunities. 
—Bosten Journal. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF BRITISH IMMIGRATION. 


There is abundant evidence from various sources of the 
overcrowded condition of Great Britain, and that while, 
emigration to the United States had been stimulated by 
transportation companies, the claims of New England as 
a home for intending emigrants had been largely over- 
looked and forgotten. While the young, enterprising and 
vigorous people of New England had gone to other fields 
of greater promise, they had left behind them farms un- 
tilled, houses uninhabited, schools depleted and churches 
almost nnoccupied, and there had thus been made an open- 
ing where orderly, peaceable, God-fearing, English-speak- 
ing immigrants might be most cordially welcomed. It 
seemed exceedingly proper to invite from the landless 
population of Great Britain, sober, industrious, Chris- 
tian people, wio would appreciate the value of homes of 
their own, and who, once planted in New England, would 
repeople the waste places, strengthen the decimated 
schools and churches, give stability and consistency to so- 
ciety and serve to counterbalance less desirable elements 
massed in our cities. While the pauper and criminal 
European element, with their ‘‘unruly and vain talkers,” 
were amply representéd in the United States, and 
statesmanship and legislation had been invoked to re- 
strain the influx of undesirable immigrants, it seemed 
probable that the presence of more of the sober, patient, 
industrious. God-fearing and Bible-reading people of 
Great Britain, would form a new tie of sympathy be- 
tween the United States and the mother country, would 
tend to allay the irritation which sometimes arose, and 
was fostered by designing and irresponsible agitators and 
politicians, and would, by suppressing such irritation, and 
diffusing correct ideas, lay firm foundations for that peace 
and unity which we desired might ever prevail among 
people of one blood, one language, one Bible and one 
God. The report closed with the recommendation that 
exact and comprehensive statements of the facts in the 
case be prepared for circulation among the churches and 
ministers of New England and of Great Britain. This 
report was signed by Revs. A. J. Gordon, S. L. Bald- 
win, Albert W. Plumb, H. L. Hastings and James 
Yeames and Mr. Joseph Cook. 


NO GOVERNMENT HELP NECESSARY. 


‘‘Any one can abolish his tax on whiskey and tobacco at 
any time by simply leaving them alone—and he will be a 
great deal better off financially, physically, mentally and 
morally if he does.” 

That is true as our contemporary puts it. But the 
law that drives whiskey to places frequented chiefly by 
the moles and the bats, lessens temptation to drink, as a 
clear and buoyant atmosphere, sun-lit and breeze-laden, 
lessens temptation to despondency. The fact that our 
Government derives its chief revenue and pays its soldiers 
and sailors and civil officers and the interest on its war 
debt out of the proceeds of the sale of drinks that corrupt 
the morals and destroy the lives of the people is shameful. 
It demoralizes the nation and fosters a public sentiment 
favorable to selling and drinking whiskey. 


Temperance puts coal on the fire, meal in the barrel, 
flour in the tub, money in the purse. credit in the country, 
contentment in the house, clothes on the children, vigor 
in the body, intelligence in the brain, and spirit in the 


THE QUAKER MEETING IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA—1688. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Fair First-Day morning, steeped in summer calm, 
Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland balm 
Came to him like some mother-hallowed psalm. 


To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 
Of labor, winding off from memory’s reel 
A golden thread of music. With no peal 


OF bells to call them to the house of praise, 
The scattered settlers through green forest ways, 
Walked meetingward. In reverent amaze 


The Indian trapper saw them from the dim 
Shade of the alders, on the rivulet’s rim, 
Seek the Great Spirit’s house to talk with him. 


There, through the gathered stillness, multiplied 
And made intense by sympathy, outside 
The sparrows sang, and the gold-robin cried 


A-swing upon hiselm. A faint perfume 
Breathed through the open windows of the room, 
From locust trees heavy with clustered bloom. 


Thither, perchance, sore-tried confessors came, 
Whose fervor jail nor pillory could tame— 
Proud of the cropped ears meant to be their shame. 


Men who had eaten Slavery’s bitter bread 
In Indian isles; pale women, who had bled 
Under the hangman's lash and bravely said 


God’s message through their prison’s iron bars; 
And gray old soldier-converts, seamed with scars 
From every stricken field of England’s wars. 


Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 
Each waiting heart, till, haply, some one felt 
On his moved lips the seal of silence melt. 


Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 
Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 
Baptizing in one tender thought the whole. 


When shaken hands announced the meeting o’er, 
The friendly group still lingered near the door, 
Greeting, inquiring, sharing all the store 


Of weekly tidings. Meanwhile youth and maid 
Down the green vistas of the woodland strayed, 
Whispered and smiled, and oft their feet delayed. 


And solemn meeting, summer sky and wood, 
Old, kindly faces, youth and maidenhood, 
Seemed, like God’s new creation, very good. 


And, greeting all with quiet smile and word, 
Pastorius went his way. The unscared bird 
Sang at his side, scarcely the squirrel stirred 


At his hushed footstep on the mossy sod; 
And whereso’er the good man looked or trod 
He felt the peace of nature and of God. 


The Chicago dynamiters, recently hanged, were re- 
garded with the utmost disgust throughout the civilized 
world. But their example is being imitated on a whole- 


sale scale. For the Italian Government bas contracted for 
the construction, in Philadelphia, of a pneumatic dynamite 
gun, for delivery at the Spezzia naval station. This gun is to 
throw a shell containing 600 pounds of dynamite four 
miles. The work of construction has been begun.— 


whole constitution.—Franklin. 


Herald of Peace. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE REV. R. B. HOWARD, SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


22. What have been the chief results so far, in America, 
and England of the visit of the British Peace Deputation 
to the United States? 

In America, the official and parliamentary character of 
the individuals composing the deputation—representing, 
as they did, the 234 M. P.’s who signed the memorial in 
favor of a permanent Anglo-American treaty of arbitra- 
tion and the hundreds of thousands organized in trade- 
unions, and a large body of clergy, noblemen, and busi- 
ness men from whom they brought sympathetic letters, 
insured a favorable reception by American officials and 
public men. 

The courteous response of President Cleveland and the 
speeches of Senator George F. Hoar and others in Boston 
and Washington reflected the popular feeling. The 
Englishmen came on a worthy errand and received a sin- 
cere and generous welcome. 

This was followed by weighty memorials to Congress 
from the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts (in which States alone direct action 
was taken), signed by men who fairly represent those 
States officially andotherwise. A large delegation of the 
Society of Friends in America and Europe presented a 
memorial in favor of the treaty, January 30, 1887. They 
were assured by the United States senate committee on 
foreign affairs, before whom they appeared, that a joint 
resolution representing the desire of Congress for the 
President to negotiate such a treaty was in preparation. 
This is consonant with the definite request made by David 
Dudley Field, Andrew Carnegie, Mayor Hewitt, and others 
of the New York memorialists. 

The Irish antipathy to the British government; the 
opposition aroused by the new fishery treaty now pend- 
ing; the sensitiveness of all politicians on the eve of a 
presidential election, have been appealed to, but no direct 
or organized opposition has shown itself. The considera- 
tions mentioned may defer but cannot prevent final, and 
we think, favorable action on the part of our government. 
This will, however, largely depend upon the public sen- 
timent manifested. Hence those who feel the importance 
of Anglo-American arbitration in the interest of universal 
and perpetual peace are putting forth every possible effort 
to secure petitions and other expression of interest on the 
part of the masses of the people. Public meetings are 
held not only by the various peace societies, but also by 
the W. C. T. U. committee on peace and arbitration. 
Sermons and addresses are given, especially in colleges 
and literary institutions. Prizes for essays, correspond- 
ing tothe Sumner prize at Harvard, are being offered, 
publications are multiplied to meet the vastly increased 
demand, and the press of the country, outside the periodi- 
cals especially devoted to this reform, is used as far as 
possible to advocate it. 

In England much the same course has been pursued. 
The deputation has been welcomed home by great public 
meetings, and its object has been endorsed by most of the 
leading newspapers. The proposed fishery treaty does not 
seem to be in Great Britain an obstacle to the far more 
comprehensive measure which the deputation asked for. 
—Our Day. 


COMMERCIAL UNION WITH CANADA. 


Representative Hitt’s bill to promote commercial union 
with Canada, was unanimously ordered to be reported fa- 
vorably by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs March 
15. It provides that, whenever Canada declares a desire 
to establish commercial union, having a uniform revenue 
system, by which internal taxes will be collected and like 
import duties upon articles from other nations, with no 
duties upon trade between the United States and Canada, 
the President shall appoint three Commissioners to meet 
a similar commission from Canada and prepare a plan 
for the assimilation of import duties and revenue taxes of 
the two countries and an equitable division of the receipts 
in commercial union. Canada has since acted favorably. 


WHITTIER ON MILTON. 


Mr. George W. Childs of Philadelphia recently present- 
ed a window to the church of St. Margaret near West- 
minster Abbey, London, in memory of Jolin Milton. By 
request the poet Whittier furnished the following verse to 
be inscribed upon it. is 
The New World honors him whose lofty plea 
For England’s freedom made her own more sure ; 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds endure. 
These lines fill out our idea of fitness, elevation, conden- 
sation and poetic beauty. A poet is put to a test difficult 
and ofien unfair when obliged to meet an emergency for 
which he may have had no special inspiration of the muse. 
It is indeed rare that one has been equaltoit. For poetry 
is born not made. It cannot be ‘-furnished to order.” 
But, as in so many instances, the poet of New England has 
not been found waating and has filly characterized the poet 
of Old England. 


POETS AND PEACE. 


That the popularity of Arbitration in America is large- 
ly due to her Poets, all who are familiar with Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and Whittier will easily understand. The 
sublimity of Longfellow’s ‘* Arsenal at Springfield. ” 
The satire upon military glory in Lowell’s ‘A Yankee’s 
Notion about Enlisting.’”” The soul inspiring sentiments 
in ‘*The Voicee” and **The Reformer” by Whittier have 
been caught by millions of their countrymen, and wedded 
them to asolid belief in peace. Longfellow has gone to 
his well earned rest, but I visited the house in which he 
lived and died, and also his grave in Mount Auburn. 
Lowell was absent from home, but he wrote a splendid 
letter concerning our mission (published on page fifty- 
four). In my visit to the Quaker Poet, Whittier, 
at Danvers, which is twenty miles from Boston, 
I was accompanied by the Rev. R. B. Howard who was 
good enough to introduce me. The venerable old man, 
who a few days before had completed his 80th year, is 
still hale, hearty and upright. My reception was very 
cordial. ** You are just the man I wanted to see. I was 
afraid you had all gone without coming to see me” was 
the kindly words with which I was greeted. I replied 
that I could not think of leaving America without calling 
upon him, to personally thank him for the great service 
he had rendered the cause of peace, and for the inspira- 
tion I had received from his writings. Our mission had 


A man’s best friends are his ten_fingers. 


evidently deeply impressed the Poet, and for some time it 
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AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


formed the chief topic of conversation. Anxious to 
secure a ‘‘souvenir” of my visit, I asked him to write me 
a line or two, a request with which he cheerfully complied, 
and having left the room for a few minutes he returned 
saying, ‘*1 have written something from Ossian which has 
been running in my head this evening.’’ The lines which 
are written on the fly leaf of a volume of his own poems 
are as follows: 

“The battle ceased along the on for the bards had sung the 
Song of Peace.” ‘‘Ossian’s Poem 


‘Let us hope that from henceforth the ‘bards’ will sing only 
the songs of peace, and that, as in the lays of Ossian, the battle will 
cease.” 


“With hearty sympathy in the noble mission of my friend 
Cremer, Iam glad to place my name in this volume. John G. 
Whittier.”’ 

On rising to take our leave we were pressed to remain 
longer, but we were unable to do so having toreturn to 
Boston. The venerable Bard accompanied us to the door, 
and with a hearty shake of the hand we bade him good- 
bye.—W. R. Cremer, M. P., in London Arbitrator. 


RUSSIA. 


All sorts of disquieting rumors have come from Russia. 
An order was given to re-open the universities, but the 
order was suddenly revoked, to the great indignation of 
professors and students alike. Another plot against the 
life of the Czar has been detected, in which many army 
officers were implicated, and also an employee of the 
Baltic railroad who kept the conspirators informed of 
every imperial journey to and from Gatschina. Evidently 
the deep-seated irritation against the present government 
is spreading and becoming more threatening. Even the 
military demonstration on the Galician frontier and the 
subsequent concentration of troops on the inner Polish 
lines do not succeed in diverting the popular attention and 
quenching dissatisfaction by an appeal to patriotic feeling. 
The peace of Alexander III and of Europe as well, can 
only be secured by a thorough and radical change on the 
part of the former in his theory of government. But on 
that point he refuses to yield. He will live and die an 
autocrat. 


“It is important that there should be no coafusion in- 
volved in a resort to arbitration and the merits of the 
question so submitted. With all our hearts we rejoiced 
at the late visit of peace commissioners to the President ; 
we trust that their errand may not be without effect. 
So it is with the Fisheries Commission. We may have, 
and indeed do have, positive views upon the merits of the 
case, which are of no importance to the readers of the 
Recorder, but nothing ¢an shake our conviction that the 
only rational, the only Christian way to settle inter- 
national disputes, is the one so strenuously urged by 
General Grant, and which is now on trial.’’—Episcopal 
Recorder. 


Those who try to do good are sure to incur peculiar 
suffering. The servant is not above his master. But 
how rich the consolation expressed in the lines of Wilber- 
force : 


‘As oft, with worm and weary feet, 
We tread earth’s rugged valley o'er, 
The and sweet! 


Christ trod this very path before. 


THE CONFLICT WITH WAR. 
“The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” 


We fight with sin,—the foe of man, 
Patron of envy, hatred, strife ; 

That, ruthless, dares to claim the van, 
In hunting ‘‘for the precious life.” 


Dismayed? Not so, while love and right are ours, 


And God, Himself, is on our side ; 
Though hell should muster all her powers, 
And earth’s allies of wrong, beside. 


And yield?—Not so, while Jesus reigns, 
And pities human guilt and woe; 

Not so, while thus in love he deigns 
To cheer us, by his presence so. 


Our cause the suffrage has of heaven, 
Angels await iis full success ; 

Each victory, Divinely given, 
Bears fruit in joy and righteousness. 


We aim to stanch deep wounds of sin. 
Arrest the flow of bitter tears, 

The slaves, themselves, of wrong to win, 
Dry a chief source of crimes and fears. 


Our Banner is The Flag of Love, 
“‘Good will to men” waves in its folds; 
Right consciences our cause approve, 
As, one day, will all noble souls. 


Yet, lean we not on mortal arm, 

For hope and strength to do and dare; 
In God we trust; and each alarm 

Fling to the winds, devoid of care. 


RECEIPTS TO APRIL 1, 1888. 


MAINE. 


Mrs. E. E. Morse, Harpswell Centre, 

H. J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, x 
Collection, Friends Church, Winthrop Centre, 
Mrs. Stephen Sewall, Winthrop, 

Mrs. Columbus Fairbanks, Winthrop 

Mrs. O. D. Hubbard, Winthrop. . 

M. E. Church, Hallowell, x 
Union Meeting at Baptist Church, Topsham, ‘ 
Congregational Church, Topsham, 


Union Meeting at F. Baptist Church, N. Berwick, 


T. B. Hussey, N. Berwick, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ww. S., N. Woburn, 
Rev. P. 8. Hulbert, Newburyport, 
William Thompson, New Bedford, . 
Permanent Peace Fund, > 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Trustees of O. Brown Fund by Jos. arr: 
Rhode Island Peace Society, . ° 


ILLINOIS. 
Mrs. Myron Phelps, Lewistown, 
IOWA. 
Rebecca H. Roberts, Oskaloosa, . 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jacob Hess, . 

Donations, 

Periodicals, 


Publications, . 
Miscellaneous, 


to 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


OUR 


DAY: 


A Monthly Record and Review of Current Reform. Conducted by JosepH Cook, Miss 
Frances E. Wixxarp, Prof. E. J. James, Ph. D., Prof. L. T. Townsenp, D. D., 
AntTHony Comstock and the Rev. G, F. Pentecost, D. D, with the co- 


operation of eminent specialists in reform at home and 


abroad, and including the Boston Monday Lectures. 


Single Copies, 25 cents; 


‘‘An admirable collection of pungent, readable, racy, 
and timely articles.” — Boston Herald, Jan. 27. 


‘This magazine takes a very wide range. Its specialty 
is the specialties. The ability of the editorship will in- 
sure its continued success.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


‘‘The craft you have launched is wisely modelled, 
stanchly built, ably officered, and headed toward the right 
port. Bon voyage.”—Pres. W. F. Warren, D. D., LL. D. 
(Boston University). 


‘**Our Day has a field of its own, and to every thought- 
ful and earnest man, whose soul is aflame with interest in 
the vital questions of the day, your publication will be 
simply indispensable.” — Rev. A. P. Foster, D. D. 
(Boston). 


“This new magazine deserves to win speedy recogni- 
tion and patronage.”—Zion’s Herald (Boston), Feb. 1. 


*¢ T have read the first number of Our Day from cover to 
cover. I like it: I commend it. What it proposes is 
sorely needed to counteract the superficial and partisan 
views which are here and there so confidently and some- 
times flippantly put forth by the press and the pulpit. 
The articles are written for the most part in a terse and 
telling style: and are short and to the point. There is 
no meandering through a subject vaguely comprehended, 
but the theme is distinctly seen and definitely set forth. 
Like a new boy in the family, fair, strong, robust and 
weighty, I think there isa place for your bairn. I give 
him welcome. I wish him many prosperous years: and 
should he live to be an hundred, his name at least will 
still be young.”—Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D. (Boston). 


**T rejoice in the light, and Our Day has evidently 
come to pour light upon dark places and to mxke the light 
clearer where it already shines. By its peculiar plan and 
purpose it does work which our other religious journals, 
excellent and able as they are, cannot attend to with con- 
centrated force. I trust it may have a very wide cir- 
culation, both among clergymen and intelligent laymen.” 
—Ez-Pres. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., LL. D. 


Yearly Subscription, $2.00, invariably in advance. 
Special Rates only to Clubs of 10 or more. 


‘* T am very much pleased with Our Day, and hope it 
will prove a power for good, as I have no doubt it will, 
by approaching all important questions boldly, fairly, in- 
dependently.”"—Hon. Neal Dow (Portland, Me.). 


‘‘Our Day, the new magazine so eagerly looked for, 
more than fulfils our high expectation of it. It is owned 
by specialists in reform, hence, independent of partisan, 


denominational, or political control. ‘Via Lucis, 
Via Crusis’ is its motto, and this first number illustrates 
it. . . . One of the most interesting departments is 
the ‘Questions to Specialists.’ The Editorial 
Notes are short, crisp, and pointed, occupying only a sin- 
gle page at the end, thus rounding out a number that no 
one interested in any department of reform can afford to 
be without: If the magazine fulfils the promise of this 
opening number, its yearly volume will prove a most val- 
uable record and review of the world’s progress toward 
nobler living.” ——-Union Signal (Chicago), Feb. 9. 


‘¢ The typographical appearance is clear and attractive. 
. . . The initial namber has a solid and prosperous look. 
The review has qualities unlike those of any magazine 
or review already established, and is likely to win a place 
for itself, especially among those who are interested in 
chronicles and discussions of reform.’’— Boston Journal, 
Feb. 4. 


‘*A serious publication for people of serious minds 
actively interested in one or another phase of the refor- 
matory movements of the day. . The thoughtful 
public, to whom Our Day is addressed, will find much in 
it worthy of its attention.”—Hartford Courant, Jan. 30. 


‘*There lies before us a handsome magazine with the 
title ‘Our Day: A Record and Review of Current Re- 
form.” . . . We hail with great gladness the appear- 
ance of this new power in the field of journalism. .. - 
We know that in these pages, replete with valuable and 
earnest discussions, we shall have a faithful and courageous 
ally in all well-directed endeavors for the Christian ref- 
ormation of our government, and for the establishment 
over this and other lands of the Kingdom of Christ. We 
shall profit by its criticisms, be guided by its counsel, 
cheered by its encouragement, and strengthened by its 
help. We commend it earnestly to the support of good 
men, and rejoice in the world-wide influence which we 


expect it to attain.” —Christian Statesman (Philadelphia). 
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